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»vely Teal Blue Gold-filled Cap Pen and Pencil 
Set, $27.00; Pen $17.75; Pencil $9.25. Available 
also in Block, Burgundy, Cocoa, end Novy Grey Many, indeed, are the gifts costing far more than the NEW 
“51” writing instruments shown on this page. Yet, for all their 
greater price, they will not be so eagerly desired — nor delight 
Smart, sleek black Lustraloy Cap Pen, $15.00 ‘ . y 
Pencil to match $7.00. Other available colours 
and Navy Grey 


so much — as these latest gift achievements of the World’s 


Teal Blue, Cocoa, Burgundy 





Pen Authority. 


See the models illustrated on this page at your dealers. These 
gifts that thrill over and over again are ardently longed for by 
Sy practically everyone on your shopping list from the ages of 16 to 
7” 60... Inspired giving this year, the NEW “1” pen masterpieces! 
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PARKER PEN CO., LTD.,, TORONTO, CANADA 








1B White Onyx Base Magnetix 
Desk Set, $27.00. An ideal gift 


for Dad or brother 





Demi” 





Burgundy Gold-filled Cap 
Pen, $17.75; Pencil to match $9.25; 
Set, $27.00. This dainty pen set is the 


answer to your gift problem. Avail- 





3BM Black and Gold Marble 


Base Magnetix Desk Set, $32.50 
able also in Black, Teal Blue, Cocoa 


and Navy Grey. 
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NEW IN CANADA — OIL LO-BOILERS 
give exceptionally high heat output per unit 
size. They're unsurpassed for clean, quiet heat— 
Outstanding economy. Hi-Boilers also available 





EFFICIENT OIL CONVERSION BURNERS, 
ready for immediate installation in your present 
boiler or furnace, are advance-designed woll 
flame burners! Saving as much as | gallon in 4 


When It Comes to Home Improvements. 
Here's YOUR Logical FIRST CHOICE! 


Home life today is more fun than ever be- 
fore— and you can afford to enjoy it to the 
Installa Timken Silent Automatic 


Oil heating unit and see! 


utmost. 


You'll start at once to save! This clean. quiet. 


completely automatic heating is sensibly 


priced and so inexpensive to operate. And 
youll gain a world of other rewards—in 


easy. carefree comfort, deep-seated peace of 


mind, and lasting satisfaction—that can't 


be bought in any other way. 





Jehind each quality-built Timken Silent 
Automatic unit stands a full quarter century 
of proved engineering leadership and in 
stallation skill. Hlundreds of thousands of 
satisfied owners know they can depend on 
Timken Silent Automatic Heat to make 


living easier — healthier happier! 


Look up vour nearest Timken Silent) \uto- 
| 


matic Authorized Dealer in the “vellow 


pages ——and phone him today! Or, if you 


prefer. write for free literature. 


wii ke EN 
Silent Automatic 
oO WEAT 


COMPACT STURDY OIL HI-FURNACES, 
specifically designed for small homes, bring 
every owner the full benefits of winter cir 


ditionin g at low cost. Lo-Furnaces too! 


1925 
25 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP ‘975 





| TIMKEN 
Silent ‘hulomatic 
OIL HEAT 


TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC DIVISION 
THE TIMKEN.DETROIT AXLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTO 











207 Weston Rood South Terente 9, Ontario 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


burner units and boiler-burner units from which to select the right model for your home. Water heaters, too! 
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HE MOST hopeful thing you can say about Christmas, as of 
Christmas, 1950, is that it’s a miracle that hesn’t jelled. 
After one thousand nine hundred and fifty Christmases 
there is still no evidence to show that the weaker and baser parts Cover: Painted by Oscar 
of human nature are any less weak or base than they were before ; 
the first Christmas. It might be argued that the better parts of Articles 
human nature are better, but the point cannot be proved. : 
What went wrong? Is it necessary to admit that excluding | ' oe eee eee 
the small change of roast turkey and purple ties —the currency | ANOTHER RED PUSHOVER IN FORMOSA? 
of Christmas is too big for mortal hands to grasp? Is it necessary Blair Fraser 
to admit that whatever it has to offer usin the celestial future, rae ee er ee Se ees 
; MY NEIGHBORS THE QUINTS. Bruce Mcleod 
Christmas can improve our earthly present only by the measure of THERE'S NO DOWN PAYMENT ON AN IGLOO 
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limitations, was meant to mean more than that. One of the first DID YOU EVER HEAR OF SUCH A THING? 
and unmistakably specific promises it held forth was good will Barry Mather eee eceecene 
and peace on earth. The prophet Isaiah, an excessively gloomy 
person in the main, foretold the first Christmas, long, long before Fiction 
it happened, and painted a vision of* grandeur before which MAIL. J. N. Horris 
humanity trembled. ‘‘Your covenant with death shall be dis- The Winning Story in Maclean's Fiction 
annulled,”’ Isaiah promised, ‘‘and your agreement with hell shall — are 
not stand.” 

With an offer like that before us -to be had for the taking, 
any Christmas and all Christmases and on all the days between EDITORIAiS 
Christmases--why do we keep turning our backs? You don’t BACKSTAGE IN CHINA. Blair Fraser 
have to be a prophet to sense that the offer is good and valid. You ae kota nanan me 
don’t have to be an accountant to know what side the bargain’s IN THE EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 
on. You don’t have to have a religion to know that Christ talked MACLEAN’S MOVIES. 
the soundest kirid of common sense. If you only believe that two Conducted by Clyde Gilmour 
and two make four, you must also believe that the world would be “a ae 
a better and safer and happier place if its inhabitants could be WIT AND WISDOM 
persuaded to live by the Sermon on the Mount. QUIZ: FAMILY FAME. Gordon Dustan 
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These are the ‘‘logical”’ and “‘practical”” arguments in favor of POEM—On Her Blindness. Tommy Tweed 
1a ee MAILBAG 
Christianity. And it is precisely because we have put so much niaaie 
store in the “‘practical’’ and “‘logical’’ sides of the Christian ideal 
thac its practical and logical benefits have been so slender. 
The logic which tells us that to practice Christianity is good 
also tells us that to practice Christianity is dangerous —unless you 
— ‘ Characters and names in fiction stories appearing in Maclean's are 
can get a guarantee that most of your neighbors are practicing it imaginary, have no reference to living persons. Maclean's is fully pro 
; : - tected by copyright and its contents may not be reprinted without 
too. The logic which tells us there must be a God tells us not to arte partarenes 
. , . Manuscripts submitted to Maclean's must be accompanied by addressed 
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Three ways to fight 
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steadily over the 
to the Canadian 


‘Tuberculosis Association, the death 
rate in 1900 was 200 per 100,000 
it is 30 — the 


population. 


lowest on record. 


Today, 


Despite the decline in the death 
tuberculosis has by no means 
conquered. 


rate, 
been 


Nearly 
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If tuberculosis should be detected in 
active stage, prompt and thorough treatment 
is essential — preferably 


hospital. 


rest which helps the body heal the infection. 


Other measures may be used including sur- 


The disease may, 


CULOSIS 


people in Canada lost 


last year from this disease, 
more than 12,000 new 
reported. 


Doctors urge contin 


their lives 
and 
cases were 


ued efforts 


to advance the fight against tuber- 


culosis. 
to do this — detect 
early, treat it promptly, 
new cases, 


The surest way to find tuberculosis early is 
through an X-ray examination at the doctor’s | 
office or at a chest clinic. 
tant to take this step if a persistent cough, fever, 


i feeling’”’ or loss of weight 


may indicate early tuberculosis. 


an annual health 


‘ommunity. 


It is especially impor- 


however, be a 
and show no signs at the beginning. That 
is why it is wise to have X-ray pictures made 
examination, or 
whenever a chest X-ray program is sponsored 


They suggest three ways 
the 


disease 
and prevent 


occur — for 


“silent sick- 
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tuberculosis 
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mplete bed 





gery and drug therapy. New drugs, used as an 
adjunct to rest or surgery, have been especially 


beneficial in 


certain types of t 


uberculosis. 


There is hope that more effective ones may 


become 


available in the future. 


Under proper hospital treatment, authorities 
say practically all persons with early tubercu- | 


losis have an excellent chance to get 


ee 


well. : 





To help prevent new cases of tuberculosis, 
pecialists urge that those who have the disease 
remain in the hospital until their condition is 


under control 
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The likelihood of developing it may also be 
reduced if evervone guards against the disease 
by getting plenty of sleep, rest, proper exercise, 
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BACKSTAGE 
IN CHINA 


sean ne Ie ata Cg 


New Korean Role for Canadians? 


By BLAIR FRASER macteans orrawa eviror 


Blair Fraser is on a world air tour to write a series of special 
articles, the first of which appears on page 10. At the same 
time he is cabling his regular Backstage column from wherever 


he is at deadline time. 


ONG KONG The Chinese 
intervention in Korea caught 
the United Nations Com- 

mand bending. General MacArthur 

was so supremely confident that 

China would stay out that no pre- 

parations had been made to meet 

the new threat 

Only a week before, it an- 
nounced in Peking that crack Ameri- 
can troops had been ordered to 
return to Tokyo in time to partici- 
pate in an Armistice Day parade. 
Some of them were all packed and 
ready to embark when new orders 
“ame to move up to the front. Other 
American units had been given the 
idea that most of them could hope 
to be home by Christmas, some 
even by Thanksgiving. Morale was 
reported to be several degrees sub- 
zero as the homesick Yanks moved 
back up the line. 

The day after the Peking 
nouncement, MacArthur’s spokes- 
man was still obliged to use double- 
talk ‘Alien’ reinforcements are 
revitalizing the enemy’s resistance.” 
It was already known that the 
Chinese had upward of six divisions 


was 


an- 


This issue he's on the Asian front. 


engaged but headquarters clung 
lamely to this phrasing for the 
communique. Headquarters also 


struggled vainly to duck reporters’ 
questions about the previous an 
nouncement that only 20,000 enemy 
were left. This showed that Intell; 


gence was caught with its pants 
down. 
MacArthur called the Chinese 


intervention a surreptitious trap 


“An offensive act of international 
lawlessness” because troops were 
moved without any notice of bellig- 


erency. The invasion was doubt 
less an offensive and unlawful but 
certainly not surreptitious. As a 
matter of fact it was probably the 
most telegraphed punch in all mili 
tary history. 

Days before the crossing of the 
38th parallel Chinese Communist 
Premier Chou En-lai got Indian 
Ambassador Pannikar out of bed at 
midnight to warn him that if the 
advance went beyond the line 
China would fight. Chou outlined 
full details of intended troop move 
ments toward the Manchurian bor- 
der. Pannikar Continued on pag 








“Get up, pal. Looks like we got some more fighting to do.” 
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LONDON LETTER by Beverley Baxter 





MILLER 


Hitler and Chamberlain agreed on at least one point — the threat in Asia. 


s 


LAST ROUND IN THE 100-YEAR WAR 


HE late David Lloyd George 

once remarked that the greatest 

nuisance in the House of Com- 
mons was the M.P. who had been to 
Bulgaria during the recess. ‘There 
he is,”’ said L. G., his eyes twinkling 
at the thought, ‘‘an expert forever 
and forever on Bulgarian affairs 
because he spent a week end in Sofia. 
The mere mention of the Balkans 
and he is on his feet determined to 
give the House the benefit of his 
firsthand experience.” 

Today, however, things 
changed. The one man we want to 
meet, the one man we want to listen 
to, is the fellow who has been to 
Russia. And what does he tell us? 
The people are badly dressed, the 
factories are modern, the shops are 
expensive, the food is good, the 
ballet is magnificent and everyone 
looks suspiciously at a foreigner. 

So that’s Russia! Such is the 
startling explanation of the great 
enigma. It never occurs to us that 
every word of it could apply equally 
to Britain, except about the food. I 
hope to go to Russia next spring, if 
plans do not miscarry, and no doubt 
my reports will run to the same 
established pattern. The ballet is 
wonderful! 

Yet this unknown country, 
vast collection of Soviet republics 
casts its shadow on every one of our 
homes. We plan the future of our 
children but we know in our hearts 
that Russia may bring all plans and 
dreams crumbling to the ground. 
International politics have become a 
Russian ballet in themselves. 

Is war inevitable? Can we live in 
peace, albeit an uneasy peace, with 
expansionist Russia? Can freedom 
and Communism exist side by side? 
These are the hammer-stroke ques- 
tions which sound their clamorous 
tongues every hour of the day. Is it 
possible to end this struggle except 
by war? 


have 


this 


Anyone who thinks a modern war 
settles anything should have his head 
examined. War is not a policy, it is 
a violent interruption of policy. 
Sometimes, like an amputation, it is 
necessary save the life of the 
patient, but it cannot restore the 
limb that has gone. If the Western 
world eventually fights Russia it will 
not be to destroy Communism but 
to maintain our physical survival. 
It might well be that the only victor 
of another world war would be Com- 
munism, even if Russia went down 
in flames. 

If we clear our minds of all the 
distractions of controversy we should 
see clearly that the world situation 
resolves itself into two propositions: 

1. The 100-year-old struggle of 
socialist Communism against the 
capitalist system is nearing its climax. 

2. The ideological struggle is in- 
tensified by the old, old threat of 
Russian expansionism using Com- 
munist parties throughout the world 
as fifth columnists. 

There were at least two men who 


to 


foresaw this development with clear 
eyes. It is strange to couple their 
names but I refer Adolf Hitler 
and Neville Chamberlain. While 
Chamberlain’s critics in the U. S. 
and Canada were urging him to be 
tough with Hitler (and making 
certain they would not him 
any armed support if he did) Cham- 
berlain said to some of us one night 
in private: ““The first gun fired in a 
European war will see the rise of 
Asia against the West.”’ 

Almost at the same moment Hitler 
was saying to the foreign minister of 
Rumania: “And if France and Britain 
fight Germany whom do we fight for? 

For Russia!’’ The maniacal mur- 
derer of Berchtesgaden was seeing 
clearly for once in his life. What a 
tragedy that he allowed his vaulting 
ambitions to end that moment of 
sanity. Continued on page 50 
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Glendale 


Combination especially for your living room wall. Fits 
any modern decorative grouping. Barometer foretells 
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Aluminum 
has grown to 
he a large 
part of 
Canadian living 








« ayn tats 19 ALCAN’S 


- PICTURE of the first Falls has many other industries and is 







aluminum plant in the British Empire a hustling, thriving city. 

was taken in 1900. That was only 14 Alcan, too, has been growing during 

years after Charles Martin Hall had ypoce fifty: years. Today, the company 

discovered how to make aluminum jag 12 plants providing jobs for ] 1.000 

cheaply by using electricity. Canadians and supplying aluminum to 
The plant was erected in semi- more than 1000 independent Canadian 


wilderness at Shawinigan Falls because | Manufacturers from coast to coast. 








the river was being harnessed to pro- On its 50th Birthday, Alcan looks back 
vide electricity. Aluminum was the firs over half a century of progress—and for- 
le electricity. Al the first half tury of prog 1 f 
to use this power. Today Shawinigan _—_ ward to continued growth with Canada. 
ww yung 
== 
SnALEAN an ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
oe = \_} Producers and Processors of Aluminum for Canadian Industry and World Markets 
4 Fl Aa Plants in Shawinigan Falls, Arvida, Isle Maligne, Shipshaw, Port Alfred, 
O% % Wakefield, Kingston, Toronto, Etobicoke, 
Earn’ 
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ALL PHOTOS BY 
PETER CROYDON 


ma 


TS A 
TOUGH TIME 
TO BE A KID 


PART ONE 


To many adult Canadians, worried by what they read about 
other people's children and often confused by what they know 
of their own, the teen-ager is a national problem. Are they 
young hoodlums who need to be taught respect for the law? 
Are they just muddled youngsters seeking their own path in 
a world made chaotic by their elders? © Maclean's sent 
Reporter Sidney Katz, himself a sociologist, across the nation 
to find out. THE EDITORS. 


BY SIDNEY KATZ 


Mer ADULTS think of the 114 million Canadians between the ages 
of 13 and 20 as a race apart. 

They are frequently pictured as being irresponsible hoodlums who 
spend most of their time making a nuisance of themselves. It is often said 
that the younger generation smokes too much, drinks too much, is ill- 
mannered, promiscuous, and perhaps criminal as well. 

In support of these opinions the average citizen can draw on what seems 
like @n ocean of evidence. 

On a lonely Ontario highway recently a species of gangster many news- 
paper readers have learned to recognize from the headline “SPRING-KNIFE 
ZOOTERS” robbed and manhandled a motorist at knife-point and stole his 
car. In Kitchener police caught 19 youths boarding a truck to ‘“‘war’’ with 
a rival gang, armed with home-made billies, loaded slings, improvised 
knuckle-dusters and chains. In Quebec City a teen-age gang broke into a 
wealthy home, stole many articles of value and destroyed others that they 
didn’t want. In Vancouver (where Halloween damage was said to exceed 
$10,000) two University of B. C. students were arrested for playing strip 
poker with two girls, 16 and 17. Both girls had been losing heavily and 
were nearly naked. In Winnipeg a group of adolescents kicked a dog when 
he was being walked by his master and hit the man on the head with a 
gun when he protested. 

How accurately do the vicious or merely misguided kids who've been 
hitting the headlines represent the kids of Canada at large? Is it true, as 
some people are beginning to maintain, that the spirit and behavior of our 
adolescents and post-adolescents have undergone a drastic change for the 
worse? 

In search of at least part of the answer, Maclean’s asked me to make a 














and sports shirts. 


seven-week 8,000-mile trip across Canada and back. 
As a social worker with special training in psychia- 
try I did my best to find out not only how teen- 
igers are really behaving on the average but why 
they behave the way they do. I wanted to know 
what sort of adjustment they are making to a 
what emotional con- 
parents, 


and 
with 


bomb-shadowed world 


they are having regard to 


religion, sex, the business of choosing a career and 


flicts 


getting along with others. 

I talked to a lot of kids. 

In Montreal I talked to 17-year-old Marielle 
Blais, a boy friend named Buddy and 
who collects match folders and wants to be a spy; 
nd to Denise Mosse, who has worked since she 


who has 


was 15, never goes out with boys and wants to 
be a nun. 

In Winnipeg I interviewed Jean Fuga, a Ukrainian 
girl who is 16 and works as a part-time waitress 


ind hopes to earn enough to go through college; 


ind Dolores Swanson, whose grandparents came 
from Iceland and who gets up at 6 a.m. to practice 
figure skating. ' 

In Regina I saw Herb Powell, a lanky 17-year-old 
who works as a printer after hours, has no time 
for dates and is trying to decide whether to join 
the Army and learn a trade; and I saw Joyce 
Kerpatrick, a self-possessed girl of 16 who belongs 
to the swank Wascana Country Club and already 
has had several steady boy friends. 

In Calgary I met Evelyn Grimes, whose life 
centres around the South Calgary United Church 
where she sings mezzo-soprano in the choir. 

In Vancouver I interviewed Dan Steer, a husky 
.17-year-old with a brush cut who makes $700 a 
year selling papers and employs three others to 
help him. 

The firmest conclusion I came back with is this: 
Individual kids differ from each other about as 
much as they’ve ever differed. And they differ 
from adults more than ever. The conflict betweer 
the older generations and the new has never been 
greater or more apparent. 

In Montreal, Andy 


Wolf, an 18-year-old 


Rumanian, has to meet his girl friend Betty at a 


Teen wear is standardized. For boys, slacks 
Girls are feminine again. 











corner several blocks from her home because her 
father refuses to let her go steady. In Winnipeg, 
Roy Vincent finds a date can cost him as much 
as $8 and he has arguments with his father about 
it. ‘“‘He worked for every cent he had and no one 
ever gave him anything,”’ Roy explains staunchly 
‘“‘But times have changed and perhaps he doesn’t 
realize it.’””, In Vancouver, Ronnie Con, a Chinese 
teen-ager, told me of the conflict between the old 
generation which believes in Oriental ‘‘arranged”’ 
marriages and the younger ones who have adopted 
Occidental ways. 

The acceleration of 20th century life has sparked 
this conflict between teen-agers and their parents 
The teen-ager today has a great deal more freedom 
than his parents had. Since his parents finished 
growing have become a city 
dwellers. (In 1901, 37.5°; of Canadians lived in 
cities; in 1950 it’s 54.3' 


up we nation of 
The city tends to grant 


anonymity and with it a loosening of the check- 





The square dance bumps into popular steps 


at parties. Sheila Sandler checks records. 
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reins of public opinion. Even those teen-ay 
who live in smaller places have been granted s 
anonymity and privacy by the ease of trans; 
tation. 

The teen-agers of Renfrew, Ont., for insta: 
can whisk across the Ottawa River to the Qu: 
side to spend an evening or a week end. A car! 
of high-school students in Selkirk, Man., ne 
barely a gallon of gas to get to Winnipeg Bea 

In comparison with the generation ahead 
them today’s youngsters have an infinity of th 
to do, both for pleasure and for profit. The mov 
dance halls, bowling alleys and restaurants s! 
open longer and there are more of them. If 
or her taste runs to “‘higher’’ things there are n 
libraries and art classes, not to mention n 
radios and, in a few places, a chance to look 
television. In the matter of jobs the U. S. Oc: 
pation Directory listed 338 vocations from wt 
a youngster could choose 80 years ago. Now 
lists more than 20,000. 


It's Easy to Find a Bad Kid 


The resulting confusion over what a kid ca: 
and wants to do is often aggravated by an hon 
doubt about what it’s right to do. At what pre 


point does a “‘good girl” become a “bad gir 

What is a “gentleman”? Is marriage enough for 
a woman? Are children more important tha: 

career? How important is chastity before marriag: 
fidelity afterward? Is drinking an unqualified e\ 
or merely a pleasant social custom which so: 
people abuse? In most homes it’s not so long ago 
that the answers to these questions were bu | 
right into the hearthstone, and in most homes thx F 
answers were the same; Now social attitudes var) 


widely, not merely from district to district 


from class to class, but from house to hous« 1 
Is it any wonder the 1950 teen-ager is a little { 
mixed up? Is it any wonder that he’s a far different f 
person than his father or his grandfather at the . 
same age? Is it any wonder the gulf between old r 
and young, which has never been complet: t 
bridged, is now greater than ever before? ; " 
In this article I’m speaking about the nor 
individual. During my trip I had no difficulty 
finding the abnormal. If you go looking for kids r 
who are bad or on the verge of turning bad you a 
discover that they’re tragically easy to find 9 
In Toronto I drank beer with a 19-year-old boy “ 
who had been lashed twice and jailed five times t! 
and whose philosophy still boiled down to thre« Cc: 
harrowing sentences: ‘“‘Most people are sucke1 ge 
The smartest ones are the easiest ones \] 
have to do is put on a big front.” lo 
One midnight in Arnprior, a quiet tow: tc 
eastern Ontario, I saw three boys, none over . me 
all drunk, sitting in a café and arguing wit! at 
hootlegger whether they were going to pay $ r al 
i 60-cent bottle of wine, $4 for a $1.75 mickey of in 
rye or $8 for a case of beer. to 
Ca 
ju 
mi 
ins 
On 
ar 
ju 
stl 
ki 
wi 
in 
on 
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“Slug” Edmonds likes name bands, has three whi 
dates a week, catalogues his gir! friend ‘ 








I spent a night prowling around Montreal in 
Radio Car No. 181, of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Bureau. We picked up a 14-year-old 
boy at the request of his father and delivered him to 
his home in:the heart of the city’s worst red-light 
district. The father, a fat man who smoked a cigar, 
met us at the door, excitedly waved a roll of bills 
and shouted: “This boy’s no good. He’s a thief. 
He’s a criminal. He’ll die on the gallows.”’ 

In Winnipeg’s North End I spent an evening in 
the block where the Dew Drop Gang originated and 
found a place where for $1 I could buy a pop bottle 
filled with strong colorless vile-tasting home brew. 
“You can get all you want,” I was told. The young 
roughnecks in this gang made a habit of raiding 
teen-club dances and beating up attendants or any 
youths who opposed them. Police finally rounded 
up the ringleaders and a few got jail terms. 

To say this sad gallery is truly typical of today’s 
rising generation would be as unfair and inaccurate 
as to say that jazz and gin were truly typical of the 
20’s. But the kids who don’t, can’t or won't live 
within the law and respect both themselves and 
their neighbors are by no means so few that they 
can be dismissed from any discussion of kids in 
general. 

Later we’ll take a closer and longer 
look at the teen-age underworld. But 
to bring their whole world into focus it’s 
necessary to look first of all at its core 
at the hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls who aren’t getting their names 
in the papers, who aren’t going to jail, 
to hell, or even— so far as the naked eye 
can see to the dogs. 

No error the adult world has made in 
judging this teen-age world has been 
more naive than its attempt to judge 
individuals by their dress and speech. 
Outlandish clothes and cryptic language 
are not the exclusive badge of the 
juvenile criminal or roughneck. They’re 
still the badge of a generation, of good 
kids and bad kids alike, just as it was 
when boys in baggy pants helped girls 
in unbuckled galoshes to draw pictures 
on their oilskin slickers and invited them 
to ‘drag a weed.” 


Whisky Label on Girls’ Purses 


The folkways of the growing-ups seem 
to change faster now and they vary more 
sharply by locality. In the Ottawa 
Valley you'll hear “lumberjack” used in 
a strange context and you’ll probably 
have to be told that it means someone 


who doesn’t dress fashionably. In 


Montreal if one girl says to another, 
‘“‘Sacha-sacha,”’ it means: “There goes a 





Comedy team of ‘Slug’ Edmonds-Bill Atwell 
works over script. Ambition: a stage career. 
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Ishka-Lashka bo 
Let’s get rid of him.”’ 


dreamy-looking guy. Look fast!” 
says: “This guy bores me. 
“Juking” is playing hookey. 

Today’s fads, like today’s jargon, are both local 
and national. A boy I met in Renfrew wears a 
“love ring”’ on his little finger. It has the name of 
his “steady,” Betty, on it. She gave it to him (price 
$1.25) after he gave her his class pin. In Regina, 
Marilyn Durnin exchanged class rings with her 
boy friend. If she forgot to wear it friends would 
assume that they had broken up 

In Toronto a lot of boys used to wear their hair 
long while others wore a brush cut. The long hair 
particularly for the 


types. Then someone turned up with a “boogie 


proved a nuisance, active 


cut’’—-brush cut on top, long on sides —-and it 


caught on. When Vancouver newspapers featured 
stories of Toronto gangs, mention was made of the 
‘boogie cut.’” In no time at all it was the fashion 
with certain groups in Vancouver. A female varia- 
tion, the ‘‘Murphy shag” (a barber named Murphy 
created it), was adopted by girls in Regina. 


All across Canada some teen-agers still carry 
chains that extend from their belt to their pants 
Sometimes it’s a plain silver-plated chain 


pocket. 


for carrying keys, or it may be four chains con- 





Teen-agers say nice kids don’t drink and 
parties aren't the brawls some parents think. 
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Most youngsters Maclean's reporter met were 
serious and frank, but ready for fun as well. 
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taining keys, pencils, bottle openers and so on 

in Winnipeg last year the “Chicago block hat’ 
was popular for a while. The fashion was started 
by members of the Dew Drop Gang. It consisted 
of shaping the fedora into a high crown in front, low 
In Brandon 


a few teen agers wear two colored pants 


at back and having three parallel folds 
one leg 


yellow, one green. Girls in Calgary carried heavy 


flannel purple sacks about 12 inches long lettered 
‘“Seagram’s’’-_ originally used to package bottles of 
Many Vancouver girls are 


getting their ears pierced so that they can wear 


liquor for handbags 


special earrings 


Disregarding the extremes, wearing apparel for 


school has been more or less standardized in most 


parts of the country. Boys wear draped trousers 


sport shirts and windbreakers; girls wear tailored 
blouse and skirt 

As simple as the boy’s outfit may sound there are 
numerous variations Ihe trousers may be a cor 
servative 24-inch knee ind 18-inch ankle to an 
extreme 30-inch knee and 14-inch ankle so 


narrow you have to take off your shoes to get the 


pants on or off The pants can vary from a vivid 


t 
green cotton gabardine ($6.95) to a moderate pale 
blue wool gabardine ($20 It may have outside 
seams, scalloped por kets ple its droppe 
loops etl 
By and large though, teen-agers are 
dressing so uniformly that what used 
pass for stodgy garb now ippear 
wildly unconventional. Murray (‘Slug 
Edmonds, of East York Coll giate 
suburban Toronto, told me that only 
one boy in his class dressed in straight 
pants with jacket to match He’s very 
intelligent and we call him ‘The Brai: 
Edmonds commented He'll proba! 
grow up to be a statesmar 
A few years ago girls tried to be 
unfeminine as possible and wore outsiz¢ 


sweaters rolled up 


| 
the cuff and saddle shoes covered wit! 


slacks and jeans 


signatures of their friends Now they 
have gone feminine again he stand 
ard combination of blouses and skirts 
is often tastefully chosen with carefully 
selected costume jewelry to match \ 


girl in Regina boasted about the smart 


ness of local girls Look around and 
find 


They’re all smart dressers here' 


you won't iny girl wearing slack 
Not 


long ago a remark like that could only 
have been delivered in scorn 


Generalizing about their clothes is 
much easier than generalizing about the 
youngsters who wear them Let’s be 


specific and meet some of the kids I’v« 
seen recently and tried to get to know 


Clontin ion page 23 
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BLAIR FRASER, ON THE SCENE, ASKS... 


Another Red Pushover in Formosa? 


On their last-ditch island off the China coast 700,000 of Chiang’s troops 
wait for invasion from the mainland. The Formosans hate them, graft and 
secret police still flourish, but their U.S. supporters say they'll fight this time 


AIPEH, FORMOSA~—-Five weeks ago, amid 
the blaze and crackle of Korea, Formosa was 
a dry forest slumbering 
in the path of a prairie fire. On the island redoubt 
itself 620,000 soldiers and 80,000 sailors and airmen 
in cast-off U. S. uniforms gave every outward sign 
that they were ready to defend to the death the last 
stronghold of Chiang Kai-shek and Nationalist 
China. Two hundred miles to the west the militant 
Communist troops of Mao Tse-tung had tempor- 
itrily turned their backs on the Strait of Formosa 
ind struck northward across the Korea-Manchur- 
ian border and westward toward Tibet. 

But there could believe that 
inything that had anything to do with Formosa 
In the outer world the question they 


half forgotten, like 


no one who lived 


vas settled. 
asked was: Can Formosa’s future be settled in the 
United Nations? Here the question was: When 
Mao invades, will Chiang’s troops really stand and 
fight? 

The Americans who outfitted 
train the remnant of Chiang’s army say the answer 
is “Yes.’’ The great majority of native Formosans, 
whose attitude toward Chiang’s troops is tinged 
with hate and fear, say ‘‘No.’’ Most of the British 
observers I have met believe that if an invasion 
comes the Nationalists will fight well in the early 
stages but fold up quickly. 

All these views may be put to the test before this 
irticle appears. The intervention of the Chinese 
Reds in Korea obviously gives the Chiang regime 
new hope of general support from the democratic 
powers. The Nationalists are frankly longing for a 
third world as their sole hope of regaining 
power on the Chinese mainland. If they become 
outright allies in Korea or in any military action 
that might follow Korea on the Asiatic mainland, 
the United Nations presumably will be committed 
to accept them and their long-range aspirations. 

But sceptical observers still doubt the National- 
ists’ worth if the going gets much tougher. They 


and helped to 


war 


note that almost all Red Chinese prisoners captured 
in the early stages of Chinese intervention in Korea 


were former Chiang soldiers who changed sides. In 
spite of recent reforms and new honesty at the top, 
there’s still plenty of evidence the Chiang regime 
below the top is pretty rotten. 

When I arrived here from India the Nationalists 
were hard at work training their troops. Before 
dawn each morning I was awakened at the Friends 
of China Club by the sound of bugles. Old-timers 
turned over and went back to sleep. I got up and 
looked out the window at Chiang’s soldiers doing 
physical jerks in a park across the street. 

From where I stood you might have taken them 
for G.L.s. 

They go at P.T. with enthusiasm. You can hear 
them shouting “‘One, two, three, four’’ blocks away 

at least I guess that’s what they were shouting 
as they stooped and stretched. At the end of it they 
march off singing a Chinese song to the tune of the 
‘Marine Hymn.” Better fed and better dressed 
than they’ve ever been in the 13 years of China’s 
war, they’re a stout-looking lot. 


The Brutality of Chen Yi 


Veteran war correspondents who have seen them 
at combat exercises are impressed. One, an 
artilleryman himself in World War I, recently 
timed a battery taking down a gun and they did 
it five seconds faster than he’d ever seen it done 
before. In his view and he has seen a great 
many soldiers this is a fit and competent army. 

Formosans, whose hatred of these interlopers 
has cooled only slightly since the abortive rebellion 
against the Nationalists four years ago, are still 
inclined to sneer. They watch the Chinese marching 
in rather ragged columns, tin rice bowls clanking 
outside their kit bags, and compare them unfavor- 
ably with the Japanese who ruled them in the good 
old days before the “‘liberation”’ of 1945. Formosans 
are Chinese by descent, but they have about the 
same regard for China as Colonel McCormick 
Anglo-hating publisher of the Chicago Tribune) 
has for Great Britain. 





Formosans don’t forget February, 1947, whe 
Nationalist brutality and dishonesty provoked 
open rebellion. Governor Chen Yi 
Japanese-educated and had a Japanese wife. He 
took over the Jap machinery for administering 
Formosa and ran it to his own advantage. The 
tobacco monopoly, the sugar monopoly, all stat: 
trading trusts were transferred intact. Reserve 
stocks of these institutions soon began to appear 
on the black market in Shanghai. Officials wer 
stealing and selling them. 

Formosans still had to 
monopolies at state-fixed prices 
had its own police force to see they did. One da 
in that February a constable of the tobacco poli 
found an old woman selling smuggled cigarettes 

He proceeded to club her to death. A group 
students saw him and tried to stop him; he shi 
two of them dead. The rest went back to the univer 
sity and soon 2,000 angry students marched on t 
governor’s office--shouting protest. The gover: 
turned out troops with machine guns; 
hundred boys were killed. 

That set off rebellion over the island and th: 
weren’t enough troops to stop it. Formosan m: 
houses, dragged out anyone w 
couldn’t speak the island dialect. Hundreds 
mainland Chinese were beaten to death. Chine 
shops were looted. Finally a group of lead 
Formosans, feeling the situation had got c 
pletely out of hand, called on governor Chen 
with a set of demands and an offer. Let him gr 
these reforms and they’d restore order. 

Chen Yi asked for 10 days to think it over; th: 
agreed and also agreed to get the mob un 
control in the meantime. Within a day or two 
was quiet. But Chen Yi used his period of grac 
import an army from the mainland. Instead 
reforms he gave them reprisals. 

Soldiers roamed the streets shooting every 0 
woman or child who showed up for the first 
days. Then when the people were thoroughly cow 


ra 


they went at it systematically. Continued on pag 
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By J. N. HARRIS 
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THE WINNING STORY IN MACLEAN’S FICTION CONTEST 


"HE RUMOR that an Unteroffizier had been seen entering 
the commanding officer’s building with three sacks of mail 
spread through the prison camp like adysentery epidemic. 

Little Connors, as usual, was the first to bring it to the 
Stube, a corner in a large brick barrack where he ate and 
slept and tried to stave off boredom with a dozen other 
prisoners of war 

“Absolutely pukka dink,” he babbled. “Archer saw it himself 
Thousands and thousands of letters.” 

Easton, who was trying to read in the darkness of his bunk, sat 
up on one elbow 

‘‘But naturally the goons will take about three days to censor it 
and then when one gets it, it will consist of tailors’ bills and unutter 
able drivel from people one never gave a damn about, and complaints 
about how difficult it is to shop with this wre*ched rationing.’ 

The rest of the Stube fell silent and the men exchanged despairing 
glances. The Stube was cut off from the rest of the barrack simply 
by the arrangement of the two-decker bunks These were the 
walls, but you could peer through them and see the men moving 
about in the next Stube, and hear their arguments, and except for the 
smoke you could see clear to the far end of the barrack 

There was a stirring in the bunk above Easton’s and presently a 
head appeared above the side of it, followed by a long neck and a pair 
of huge shoulders. The head descended until it was peering into 
Easton’s bunk, and only the back of it, inverted, was visible to the 
other men in the room 

‘““You miserable Pommie bar steward,”’ it boomed, “‘all you do j 
lie in your pit and winge, winge, winge, day and bloody night. If you 
don’t get any mail they’ve forgotten all about you, and if you do 
then you winge because they manage Continued on page 47 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM generously said go rght 
ahead whenwe got the idec of using an unde 
veloped short story situation from his A Writer's 
Notebook as the basis of another Maclean's fiction 
contest for Canadian writers 
When we showed the master storyte r the 
prize-winning manuscript by J. N. Harr of 
he said Thank you for showing me the story 
the author has done a very ingenious job 
etting he has chosen, evidently from life s very erfec 
tive. | would not have given that sentimental enaing 
myself, but that is owing to a difference of tempera 
ment 
setting was indeed from fe fo Harris pent 


y s in G@ Nozi prison amp Born n Fort 


ar 
Fran s, Ont n 915 he vO d ted n Toronto 
and went to England in 1937 to sin the RAF as a 


w. 3. MAUGHAM bomber pilot. He was shot down on a trip to Hamburg J. N. HARRIS 


A master storytelicr He moved recently from Montrec with his wife and winne rung wire 
three young doughtcrs to work rt Canadian Bank } 
of Commerce 

For more contest news see the Editors’ Confi 


dence," Page 26 
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EXILE OF THE ACADIANS FROM GRAND PRE. 














BANISHMENT in 1755 broke 7.000 hearts: wrung a poem from Longfellow. 


By IAN SCLANDERS 


y i \HEY filed slowly and sadly out of the « Id vine 
covered church at Grand Pré, N.S... say 

. their beads and, chanting psalms As the 

trudged down the road they looked like condemn« 


But this time there were no British troops | 
prod them aboard waiting transports. That h 
been back in 1755. This was 1950; these peop 

iressed and prosperous, had come on 
pilgrimage from Moncton, N.B., to Grand Pre 

\nd the old church wasn’t really a church 

re. It had been reconstructed and turned int 
museum. Yet. because they were Acadians, 
stirred their emotions and evoked memorii 
They knew that hundreds of their ancestors | 
een imprisoned within its walls, then her 
aboard ships that carried them to exile. 

\fter 195 years that sorry chapter in histor 
dramatized in Longfellow’s poem ‘Evangeline,’ 
so vivid to Acadians that they often step 
imagination into the moccasins of the ancest« 
they regard as martyrs. They still curse the name 
Charles Lawrence, the tyrannical bantam who w 


Governor of Nova Scotia in 1755, and they s 


iia ie as 


wet ss U6 
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that he stole- their heritage and their homeland. 

Acadia now New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island was settled by the 
French in 1630. Most of the region was taken by 
the English in 1710. In spite of 
Acadians, whose chief communities 
were around Minas Basin in Nova Scotia, then 
a qualified oath of allegiance to the 


their French 
origin the 


agreed to 
British Crown. 
religion and exemption from military service. 

When Lawrence became governor he demanded 
a new oath under which they would have to bear 
arms against the French in Quebec. When they 
rejected this he said they were guilty of treason. 
He ordered them their property 
confiscated. 

Seven thousand Acadians pleaded in vain that 
they had been British subjects for nearly 45 years. 
They were rounded up like cattle by the red coats 
under Colonel John Winslow and packed on boats 


They were to have freedom of 


banished and 


chartered by Lawrence. 
The plan was to disperse them among English 


colonists so that im a generation they would lose 
their identity. 


Husbands were torn from wives, 
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10.000 of them, all descended 


from a single Acadian family, packed Moncton 


this 


Two hundred years ago an English tyrant drove the Acadians 


vear for a 200th anniversary celebration. 


out of the Maritimes. But they returned, fighting oppression, 


poverty and illiteracy. 


back their homeland with the 


children from parents They had no choice of 
destination. They were scattered as far south as 


the West Indies 
As Longfellow described it 


I 1 . ( the Acadian 
aec 

Sx ed f f 

F ‘ 


Yet hardly had they touched shore than thou- 
sands headed north again, on foot or in vessels they 
built themselves. One company of 800, known as 
the “heroic caravan,’ walked 600 terrible miles 
from Boston to the head of the Bay of Fundy 

For more than a century the Acadian dream of 


Acadia 


Acadians were outcasts in the wilderness, ignorant 


repossessing seemed utterly hopeless 


and hungry The orchards they planted with 
seedlings from Normandy, the rich salt marshes 
their dykes had reclaimed from the sea were in other 
hands. They lived in hovels in the deep woods or 
in bleak 


wind-beaten fishing hamlets 


Then 75 years ago a resurzence began. And 


revenge of 


Slowly but surely they're winning 


the cradles” 


today the Acadians are marching out of the forests 


and into the cities and towns, out of illiteracy and 


into polities, business, the professions. ‘They have a 


stand together 
ind different 


strong nationalistic spirit They 


as members of one family, a distinct 


breed which glories in its traditions and in having 


survived an ordeal. They are not French-Car 
dians, not Canadians, but Acadians 

New Brunswick is the first objective in their 
peaceful campaign to recapture the land of thei 
fathers. In that province Acadians speak cheerfully 
of “la revanche des berceaux”’ (the revenge of the 
cradles 

‘Our best weapon,” they say is our big 
families.”’ 

They take it for yr inted that thei high birth 


rate will win ultimate victory Statistics indicate 
that their optimism is justified. In 1871, the year 
of the first federal census, 15 of New Bruns 
wick’s population was Acadian. Now they make 
up about 38 or 198,000 persons The propor- 
tion of Acadians has gone up an average ot 2." i 
decade since 1871] Qn this basis it would lhe 
inother 50 years Continued m page 29 
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HE BU XOM matron with OHIO stenciled on 

the back of her white shirt slid off a stool at 

the soda bar of a North Bay dime store. 
“‘How about driving down to Callander for a look 
at the quints?” slack-clad 
companion. 

The second woman shook her head. 
see the Dionnes any more,”’ she said. “‘I 
they’re going to be nuns.” 

“OHIO” dabbed at her chins with a serviette. 
“I wouldn’t be surprised,”’ she nodded. “‘A friend 
told me that’s why Mrs. Dionne went to see the 
Pope last year. And have you seen recent pictures 
of them? My goodness 

A few feet away two pleasant-looking veen-agers, 
with chunky legs and high cheekbones, examined a 
counter filled with costume jewelry. As _ the 
Americans strode toward an exit the girls politely 
stepped aside to let them pass. But neither “OHIO” 
nor her friend realized they had just brushed elbows 
with two of the Famous Five. 

Indeed, with the possible exception of a few 
North Bay people, it is doubtful if anybody in the 
store recognized the youthful shoppers as Emilie 
and Yvonne Dionne. 

Few persons, of course, expect to find the quints, 
whose bank account runs into a million, shopping 
unescorted in a crowded five-and-ten. Or anywhere 
else, for that matter. For reasons which Oliva 


she suggested to a 


“You can’t 
hear 


” 


“THE DIONNES received a typical New York welcome last October. Was the trip planned to recoup waning popularity? 


BORS THE OU 


By BRUCE McLEOD 


Dionne, their farmer father, 
understand, the public usually associates move- 
ments of the quints with burly police guards, deep 
secrecy and special precautions. Actually, this 
is not always the case, though Dionne still fears 
crowds and seldom permits more than two or three 


professes not to 


of his daughters to appear publicly at one time. 

Members of the North Bay detachment of the 
Ontario Provincial Police, who always disliked 
being nursemaids to the quints, are happy about 
Dionne’s decision to let his daughters sally forth 
without a police guard. *“Thank God,”’ one of them 
remarked to me recently, “we're no longer as- 
signed very often to the Petticoat Patrol,” 

Actually, it’s surprising how many 
wouldn’t know a quint if they bumped into one. 
Not long ago I was in a North Bay grocery when 
three of them, accompanied by classmates from 
Villa Notre Dam, their private school, bustled up 
to a fruit counter. A woman nearby nudged her 
husband and whispered, *‘Look, triplets!” 

She, like countless others, probably still thinks 
of the Dionne quintuplets as they were when they 
were five or six years old. She doesn’t picture them 
as they are today; doesn’t realize that Marie, 
Emilie, Yvonne, Cécile and Annette, now ap- 
proaching 17, have, in fact, grown up. The fact 
that they have been seen so little in recent years, 
coupled with a declining interest in them generally, 


people 


Tr RNG 
VES 


has left the public with some rather vague and 
antiquated notions 


When the New York last 


October they received a rousing welcome. But this 


quints traveled to 


has always been the case when they ippeared in a 


clothes and 
Many 


people think that the quints, attired in contrasting 


group of five, dressed in identical 


preceded by a tremendous publicity blast 
costumes and appearing in twos or threes, could 
walk Fifth 
body’s head. Asa matter of fact, 
welcome at the New York station 


down Avenue without turning any 


after their hectic 
they stopped ott 
at church on their way to the convent at which 
they 


guessed their identity 


were to stay and none of the worshipper: 


Unfortunately, the people who best remember 


sometimes 


the quints as they were 10 years ago 


take it for granted that the unhappy situations 


which developed in those bygone days still exist 
loo many ill-informed people write the sisters off 
as stubborn, not-too-bright Canadiens who suffer 


from inferiority complexes because of the cor 


troversies and bitterness which swirled around 


them during their formative years 
Once the annual summer rush of holidayers gets 
under way, receptionists at the North Bay Chamber 


ot Commerce Information Bureau can expec { 


questions such as these: “‘Why don’t the quints 


speak English?” Has Continued on page 43 


Poppa wouldn't say. 




















A small boy fits entrance 
tunnel but grown-ups crawl. 
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THERE’S NO DOWN PAYMENT ON AN IGLO0 


By DARRELL deBOW 


PANHE cheapest form of housing in the world today is still the 
] Kiskimo igloo. Lumber prices may soar and labor costs may 
™~ go sky high but snow is cheap and an igloo today costs no more 

to build than it did in 1900-— and in 1900 it didn’t cost a cent. 

As an amateur igloo dweller I would hesitate to suggest them as a 
solution to Canada’s housing problem, but it’s a sure thing my 
friends in the Arctic never worry about having a roof over their 
heads 

When the winds howl across the rolling snow-blown land which 
borders Hudson Bay, Peter Kasudluak, the hunter, and his brother 
Davidi, who has ulcers because he 
was once an Eskimo tycoon, and Isha 
Kudluk, who is fat and proud of it, 
and old Innukput and their brothers 
and friends — all of them fold up their 
tents, unsheath their long sharp snow 
knives and set to work building the 
mushroom-shaped homes which are 
familiar to anybody who looks at 
cartoons in the magazines. 

Most homes these days take a 
maddeningly long time to finish but 
Peter and Davidi and the others 
start building at dawn and by the 
time the early Arctic sunset reddens 
the sky they’re ready to move their 
families in. And while they’re build- 
ing their own homes, their kids are 
out building play igloos and learning 
the business from the snow up. 

Pretty soon the whole country 
north to Baffin Land is dotted with 
smooth, perfectly round igloos, each 
of which looks just like all the others, 
each giving off the characteristic 
cloud of steam through the air vent 
which always shows you they’re 
occupied. 

On one trip from Port Harrison, 
where I was stationed as a govern- 
ment weather observer, to Povangne- 
tuk, 120 miles farther north on the east coast of Hudson Bay, I 
passed a dozen or so abandoned trail igloos. They all looked alike 
to me but my Eskimo dog driver was able to name the builder of 
each at a glance. I still don’t know how. 

Most people have a fair idea what an igloo looks like from the 
outside though many believe the Eskimo’s home is built of ice 
when actually it’s snow. But what’s it like inside? Until I went to 
Port Harrison four years ago I had only a vague idea, but since 
then I’ve visited and slept inside dozens of igloos. I wouldn’t want 
to make a regular practice of it, but when the temperature hits 40 
below and the wind blows hard from the North it can feel mighty 
snug and comfortable. P 

First, though, I should explain how you build an igloo. Or how 
an Eskimo builds an igloo because, personally, I couldn’t build one if 
you gave me all winter to do it. Only a handful of white men have 
mastered the art. Even my friend Josephi, who is half Eskimo and 
half white, has trouble and has to get a full-blooded Eskimo to help 
him finish his igloo every winter. : 

[ remember my first November in Port Harrison watching bsha 
Kudluk building his igloo. Isha introduces himself to everybody as 
““Mr. Paddy,”’ meaning “Mr. Fatty.”’ He is a polite and cheerful man 
like most Eskimos and when I went over and started sawing at the 
snow in an effort to give him a hand he raised no objection. 

It looked simple enough: Isha was simply chopping out blocks 
of hard-packed snow as fast as his knife would cut them and slapping 
them in place in concentric circles. With some difficulty I cut 
out a block myself and handed it to Isha. He took it gravely and 
put it in place. When I turned he quickly crushed it up and replaced 
it with one of his own. My block had fitted into that igloo about as 
well as I'd fit into one of my wife’s dresses. 

After that I tried building igloos behind the shed where I couldn’t 
be seen. But I never got past the first block or so. 

Here is how Isha built his igloo: he Continued on page 5 
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With the thermostat set at freezing, running 


ice water in every room, the sturdy snowhouse 


could be the answer to our housing problem. 
The catch is, only an Eskimo can build one 


A SHEET OF ICE built into the snow wall makes an igloo window. 
Instead of a damp cloth, Eskimo housewife uses a snow knife for cleaning. 


we 





PIPE-SMOKING MOTHER arranges daughter's hair. Igloos are cold, damp 
and the smell is enough to drive anyone except an Eskimo out into a blizzard. 






A TYCOON’S HOME like this includes as many as three annexes joined by tunnels, in addition to the main living room which sometimes is 35 feet across 


BABY SITS ON BABYSITTER in this Eskimo home, allowing cooking and household chores to continue without a break. Seal oil is the only source of heat 











PER TOURISTS make } 


By BRUCE HUTCHISON 


7 RECISELY at 9 a.m. on Christmas Day 
Be 700 people from all states of the Union and a 

from Canada » ill awaken to the sound 
of carols in the corridors of the Empress Hotel, 


Victoria, B.C. Peering out their doors, the startled 
guests will behold 


fe 2W 


a procession of singing Eliza- 
seneschal, heralds, stewards, waits, silken 
jingling jester. 
oddest folk festival will be under way. 

Toward evening the jester will prance into the 
holly-smothered lounge with a company of wights 
dragging the massive Yule log which, annointed 
with wine and oil, will be lighted with a splinter 
kept from last year’s log, according to the cere- 
monial acquired by early Christianity from the 
pagan Norsemen. As the flames leap up the chim- 
ney the peal of trumpets and the voices of the 
carolers float the 
causeway, the harbor and the lawns of the Parlia- 


bethans 


maidens and a court Canada’s 


will across the rose gardens, 
ment Buildings, where a giant redwood, Canada’s 
largest Christmas tree, waves its white star against 
the sky. Then Victoria will know that it’s really 
Christmas. 

When the hotel guests are beginning to attack 
their 100 turkeys and 300 pounds of plum pudding 
flavored with two gallons of rum) the Elizabethans 
will burst into the tapestried dining room with a 
roasted boar’s head, weighing 30 pounds, garnished 
with holly, a lemon in its mouth and ‘“‘sweet rose- 
After such a 
dinner a Christmas ball the most energetic 
American will be ready to call it a day. But he 
usuall, makes a reservation, a year ahead, for next 


mary and bays around it spread.” 
and 


Christmas. 


ROWLANDS just Like 


ilwavs been in the En press le bby. 


watches 


PHILOSOPHER 


the furniture, he’ 
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The Eeecentrie 


1m press of Victoria 


This ivy-screened castle goes gently mad each Christmas 


with jesters, Yule logs and pealing trumpets. 


For the rest 


of the year it tries hard to be a hotel but never quite 


emerges from 


ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEWS 
KIRK HODGES runs household of 450 


Most jobs are life-time career. 


CASPAR 
elves. a king-sized 

Anyone who has not seen these goings-on will 
regard them as another advertising stunt dreamed 
up at the head offices of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the hotel’s owner. The celebrations began as a 
mere tourist attraction but the hotel staff, from the 
chef to the youngest bus boy, have taken them so 
seriously for so many years, like kids trimming a 
Christmas tree, that they have long since become 
a genuine solstitial rite. The head office probably 
doesn’t know and should never be informed that in 
the Empress it has a household of elves on its hands. 

It is a hotel which isn’t a hotel by any commer- 
cial standard but a combination of country home, 


SSOCIATED SCRELH NEWS 


ELIZABETHANS escort boar’s head to Yule dinner. 
Also 100 turkeys and 300 Ibs. of pudding soaked in rum. 


the serene unreality of its own 





ANDEREGG’S food won 
cigar from King George pally 


legends 





PORTER JIMMY PHILLIPS w 


with princes and politic 


i 
roost for crumpet-consuming dowagers, gallery of 
innocent freaks, honeymooners’ nirvana, haunt for 
tired movie stars, flower-spangled retreat from the 
winter of the Prairies and eastern Canada, Ameri- 
cans’ refuge from reality and well-worn crossroads 
of the world. 

The CPR advertising department 
gushing, nervous blurbs about the Empress cradled 
in its eight acres of garden wrapped in ivy 

in front of the tumbled Sooke Hills . 
lapped by the temperate waters of Juan de Fuca’s 
Straits . . . etc., etc. Though this is all true, pay 
no attention to it. 


pours out 








































EIGHTY PER CENT of summer guests are from U.S 
docks 


Busboy at nearby greets boating visitors. 


The Empress is not to be explained by scenery, by 
climate nor by the feat of architecture which in 
1908 filled up a stinking tidal swamp and, on 
wooden piles because bed rock was never reached, 
reared up a sprawling chateau. 

The Empress isn’t a hotel. 
A state of mind in the staff, to begin with. Most 
of them are Victorians who start work in the 
Empress as boys and girls and never leave until 
they are pensioned. Their life is happily bounded 
by the hotel grounds. 

Jimmy Phillips, with a horse and cart, brought 
the first baggage into the Empress on the day it 
opened; recently he greeted the first guest to 
arrive by helicopter. He retired as head porter 
last year as an intimate of perhaps more celebrities 
than any man in Canada. 

Caspar Anderegg, the Swiss chef, a twinkling old 
gentleman who rightly regards himself as an artist, 
joined the staff in 1910. The vast kitchens are 
world enough for him. 

Billy Tickle has been fiddling with his string trio 
in the lounge, afternoon and evening, for a quarter 
of a century, and, miraculously transforming 
himself into the leader of Tickle’s Tantalizing Toe 
Ticklers, provides a rousing Saturday supper dance 
for the young bloods of the town. His talented 
pianist, Malcolm Moore, has played nowhere else 
Though he sometimes grows tired 


It’s a state of mind. 


since boyhood. 


HALKETT 


’ 


a, 


IVY-WRAPPED 
behind Victeria hart 





EMPRI 


roy il 


MOLLIE ROBERTSON 


suite Her house staff sweeps three miles of corridor. 


irranges flowers in the 


of Victor Herbert, the dowagers’ ideal, and insists 
on a few heavy classical pieces now and then for 
his own pleasure, Moore would never play any- 
where else. 

Fred Sanders spent his life turning the original 
swamp into a billow of bloom. 

To all of them, even to the old Chinese houseboys, 
the Empress has been not only a job but a miniature 
universe. 


Princes, Spies, Kings, Athletes 


No semblance of business creeps in here. The 
drummer with his samples is safely isolated in a 
distant wing with a separate entrance. Haunted 
men like Paul Muni, Nigel Bruce, Eddie Cantor, 
Joe E. Brown, Pat O’Brien and many others could 
wander about here without a second glance from 
the staff or other guests, without a single request 
for an autograph. The Empress, godlike, is above 
excitement or adulation. It lapsed just once, when 
a crowd of bobbysoxers, to the chagrin of the 
management, drove Ginger Rogers clear through 
the lounge and into the kitchens, the 
embattled chefs effected her rescue 


where 


The Empress is almost a sovereign principality 


with its own laws, ritual and code of manners, 
where most travelers have stopped at least once 
in a lifetime—statesmen, tycoons, show people, 


S is 


a di 


matriaret BILLY TICKLE | 





the Russian Revolution 


Chinese merchants, Indian princes, deposed kings, 


athletes, refugees from 


Japanese spies. As in Grand Central Station, if you 
sit long enough in the Empress lounge you will 
finally see everybody 

retired gentleman and old 
but sit look As 
long as anyone remembers this genial philosopher 


John Rowlands, a 


soldier, has done little else ind 
has occupied the same chair beside the great clock, 
observing everything and everybody with sagacious 
old eyes and occasionally imparting wisdom, in a 
Since he 


of furniture 


low growl, to the passerby has become 


an essential piece ind a permanent 


attraction, the CPR will have to replace him some 
day with a wax replica 

The Empress was designed as a resort for stran 
gers. Its chief product, unforeseen by the designers 
is purely Victorian. By its complex chemistry of 


men, scenery, architecture, horticulture and illusion 


it has distilled, bottled and preserved the inner 
essence of Victoria. 

Here all Victoria’s changing moods and seasons 
are faithfully proclaimed and articulated wit} 


suitable rites 


As it has captured the Dickensian Christmas of 


Victoria for foreigners, it has captured the still 


larger festival of spring for the natives. The spring 
party takes gardeners, both native and alien, into 


all the famous gardens Continued « 
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Namesake London ¢(kne.) has a pub on every corner. In DRAWINGS BY HAROLD TOWN 
London (Ont.) its a bank, or a pillared trust company. 
By EVA Lit WIG RIO OR a hundred miles from any direction you pass through 


rich, gently rolling countryside of good farmland, well- 
painted, prosperous-looking farmhouses and comfortable 
villages, on the way to London, in southwestern Ontario. 


, ; This is the most fertile agricultural land in North America. Here, 
With several millionaires to the square mile in a big triangle, live nearly half the people (excluding the city 
of Toronto) of the wealthy Ontario. That’s the reason why London, 

Ontario's London tips its cap to nobody. smack in the middle, the hub of this prosperity, is rich. 


As you approach the city innumerable sturdy, well-kept factory 
buildings and warehouses heave to view. Here is the second reason 
Even citizens who aren't in the London is rich. For while Windsor has its automobile industry, ; 
Ottawa lives off the Government as though that too was an industry, 
Kitchener and Waterloo have their furniture factories, and Hamilton 
its steel, London has a wide diversification which promises security 
and big returns. A recent survey lists 14 big industries in London, 
town is. well, just a little superior but not a single one is big enough to control, and therefore to shake, 
: the city’s stability. 
If in the summer you come in by way of Winery Hill (London 
Winery is on this slight rise) the city below is hidden in trees like a 


Four Hundred are calmly certain their 
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mellow, elderly park. Only the tops of the Federal Building, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Victoria Hospital, the Huron and Erie Building 
and the red brick tower of the Normal School point up through 
the maples. London likes this camouflage of quiet. 

London is prosperous, complacent, insular, self-sufficient, home- 
loving and home-owning—and let the stranger fall where he may. 
She is tidily, painstakingly if somewhat pretentiously, cultural. 
She is calm, matter of fact, and self-satisfied. She prefers the old 
but has handily adapted all the useful modernity. She doesn’t 
brag loudly, but her manner indicates it would be superfluous to 
brag. Surely it’s self-evident that there is no place like London 
when you can see her for the trees. 

The people of London rather proudly pattern themselves on their 
city. Or rather, obviously, the city is a definite result of the pattern 
the people have chosen to follow. 

When five men sit down to dinner at the same table, as recently 
a Labatt, Leonard, Carling, Hyman and Cronyn did at a Canadian 
Club gathering, four of them knew their grandfathers had probably 
done the same thing. When Harrises and Blackburns meet on the 
quiet streets shadowed by maples and chestnuts, they know, if 
they bother to think of it, that their grandfathers probably paused 
just here, just so, to speak of the affairs of their day. This gives the 
Londoner a sense of continuity and sufficiency which has deservedly 
earned him a name for reserve toward the stranger. Sometimes he’s 


even called a snob. 

This snobbery too has a legitimate claim to history. 

In the late 1850s a lovely and somewhat mysterious Mrs. 
By manner, 


Wetherbee arrived to take up residence in London. 
means, and looks she obviously belonged 
among the Four Hundred. She dropped the 
information that she was the daughter of 
George IV of England by his morganatic 
marriage to the famous English beauty, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. London wouldn’t believe any- 
thing half that romantic and gossiped that 
her rubies and diamonds, supposed gifts from 
her royal papa, were really nothing but cairn- 
gorms and some such semi-precious stones. 
She lived a lonely secluded life and only 
among the negroes who were her neighbors in 
the Clarence and Hill Street section was she 
known as “‘the Princess.”’ 

In 1905 the marriage license of the lovely 
Mrs. Fitzherbert to the Prince Regent came 
to light, accompanied by highly controversial 
reports about a boy and girl born of the 
marriage. Briefly, briefly, London wondered 
whether 50 years ago the better familiesshould, 
after all, have spoken to Amanda Wetherbee. 

But it is in keeping with the tradition 
London prefers that a weather-worn slab in 
the city cemetery still bears the inscription; 
“In memory of Lavinia Hermione Gertrude 
Amanda Guelph, daughter of King George IV 
and wife of Charles Wetherbee.”’ 

Londoners rather pride themselves on this 
reserve. Even the ones who aren’t take 
personal kudos from the ‘‘old families.’’ Those 
who are of the inner circle stick to it with 
quiet good manners which provide a better 
barrier than a battlement of steel for the 
presumptuous. 

They regret the passing of the good old 
days, good old shops, such as Smallman and 
Ingram (now the site of the Robert Simpson 
Co.) where one always used to shop, never 
needed to pay bills. They were thrown into a furore when the 
newly established Simpson’s had the incredible manners ‘‘to check 
up on credit!” 

‘No proper respect,”’ said a London matron. 

“Why,” a pleasant young woman of an old London family related, 
“None of those salespeople even know you.” The old era tarries, 
though, at such establishments as Fred Kingsmill’s store, across 
the street from Simpson’s. ‘“‘When you shop there it’s like going 
to a soiree,”’ said the above young woman admiringly. 

An attractive Montreal girl, wife of a successful young buéSiness- 
man, isn’t quite so genial about the city’s reserve. He likes the place 
tremendously as most businessmen do. But she has a couple of 
points to make. One, they have yet to be asked to homes of any but 
her husband’s business acquaintances; two, their application to the 
exclusive (and only) country club, London Hunt and Country Club, 
is still, eight months later, unanswered. 

Merle Tingley (cartoonist ‘““Ting”’ of the London Free Press) spent 
his first Saturday night in London at the dance at the London Arena. 
He hoped to make some friends, but he almost didn’t dance, he got 





such a steady barrage of ‘“‘no’s.”” Finally corralling a blonde he told 
her bis problems. 
“Six girls,’’ he enlarged, “I’ve asked. 


I was beginning to think 
all London girls were snobs.”’ 

His partner laughed. “I’m not a London girl,’”’ she said. ‘‘I just 
got here last week from New Brunswick.” 

As proud of their millionaires as of their old families -the two 
often being synonymous—Londoners claim they have anywhere from 
24 to 34. The millionaires help to make London for its size (11th 
largest at 8.15 sq. miles) Canada’s richest city 

Among the rich and envied certain names repeatedly recur. There's 
John Labatt, almost twin in looks to Mackenzie King, whose 118 
year-old brewery paid almost $10 millions in provincial, federal 
and municipal taxes in 1948, and his brother Hugh. Others include 
H. J. McManus, who made his fortune out of a trucking business 
and service stations; R. G. Ivey, K.C., director of the Bank of 
Montreal; Walter Blackburn, fourth generation of his family pub 
lishing the London Free Press; D. B. Weldon, financier and hotelman; 
John E. Smallman, director of the London Life Insurance Company; 
J. J. McHale, of Scott-McHale Shoes; G. E. Silverwood, president 
of Silverwood Dairies; J. Gordon Thompson, president of the 
Supertest Petroleum Company. There is always much relish to the 
old, old names like the Cronyns (actor Hume Cronyn is a scion of 
this dynasty) and the Leonards, who have been about London 
since London began. And, of course, there is the Canadian boy 
millionaire, John Leonard Smallman, who at 14, in 1948, inherited 
the bulk of a $2,800,000 estate. And Ontario’s Lieut.-Governor Ray 
Lawson, also a London millionaire though he no longer lives there. 


ne 4 
At the Cover ! irke the fi md evela 
mo fertile ind in North America make 
But it isn’t only the millionaires who make London rich. Last 


year the city stood seventh among 11 Canadian cities listed as paying 
more than $1 million a week in wages and salaries. Its iverage 
weekly wage, $43.95, places between seventh-to-tenth in reeent 
comparative lists of 20 Canadian cities. There’s also a lot o quiet 
money,” as among the well-to-do farmers who have retired into 
London from their rich, outlying acres 

Rich, small London stacks fifth as a Canadian financial centre In 
the city are 22 bank branches, five loan and trust companies, and 
of the city’s 23 life insurance firms, four are head offices. On basis of 
population London should account for only .678' of Canada’s 
business, actually it does 1.0832 

George Morrison, from Putney, London, England, remark It 
seems to me we had pubs at every corner. Here it’s banks 

Seventy-four per cent of Londoners own their own homes and, 
oddly enough, considering the dramatically varied scale of wealth, 
live in a curiously similar manner. John Labatt’s town house, for 
example, is a modest brick building bang-up against its neighbors, 


fating the green and verdant Victoria Park. I bet no one else on that 
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home of the 
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Mustangs. looms behind a smart new housing development. 


even one. Labatt remembers 
walking with his nurse in that park, Watching 
soldiers drilling for the Riel Rebellion. 

The posh north-end residential section isn’t, on 
Next to a 
furnished with Victorian relics and valuable pieces 


street has a million 


second look, so posh at all. house 
from family homes in England, where the door is 
opened by the traditional butler and tablecloths 
ire.still damask, there is almost always a small new 
bungalow, or an old shack no one ever thought to 
pull down. There are, of course, in the gentle hills 
on the city’s outskirts, or along the shallow Thames 
River valley, a number of magnificent estates, but 
it is just as possible to find a small cottage, or a 
farm next to these. 


Canada’s 95,000 Londoners are 88.18°% British. 
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| mnidon > 


ensure prac ked houses, is hich among the nation’s best. 


Little Theatre, where season ticket-holders 


Appropriately, the young, obviously rookie, 
policeman stationed at Covent Garden market the 
other day answered a stranger’s question in thick 
English accents. A representative of the old guard 
gave voice to prevalent feeling in London when he 
remarked, ‘““The town’s changing. Why, the other 
day I even heard some foreign tongue in the street.” 

There are some brisk go-getting American busi- 
nessmen who have come with the opening of 
branches of their firms. Over a tea-urn one recent 
afternoon a hostess touched on London’s reaction 
to this. “Shiny shops, shiny wives, shiny houses 
all show anrdtigh blood pressure,” she said. 

On Saturday nights the Four Hundred meet at 
the Country Club dance; on week days they dine 
there or play golf on the course that flows over to 
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the University of Western Ontario campus. The 
majority of Londoners are keen on _ bowling, 
wrestling and innumerable other clubs. Those who 
can afford it, and they are many, have cottages-to 
estates within an hour’s drive; others week-end at 
the public parks at Port Stanley, Grand Bend and 
Ipperwash Beach. 

If you ask where Londoners would go for a really 
big night out, hard mind searching brings out 
the name of one roadhouse, or Toronto, Buffalo, or 
Detroit. ‘“‘But really,” the general murmur goes 
“‘we prefer to see our friends at home.”’ 

Londoners are inveterate culture seekers. Any 
body who will get up to lecture can be assured of 
capacity audience if he’s sponsored by an organiza- 
tion which sells season tickets. Ten service clubs 
are active and well-attended and innumerab| 
community groups and private lecture group: 
supplement this sort of neighborly entertainment 

The London Little Theatre can serve as ar 
example for the whole country as a_ successful 
drama club. Membership in this group takes in 
good 10% of the population. Holders of a book 
of season tickets can pick up their reservations for 
each current attraction at the box office, first 
come first served. The group plays nine nights to 
accommodate its 10,500 members, for the Grand 
Theatre seats only 1,200. Only members admitted 
Under Ken Baskette’s direction quality of per 
formance is unusually high, though the company 
retains its amateur standing and sometimes presents 
plays written by members. The actors include 
lawyer Alec Richmond, insurance salesman Marto 
Conner, cafeteria worker Nellie Webb, housewife 
Mary Campbell, and John Long who works as clerk 
at the Empire Brass Co. 

Mostly the performances are sellouts. This 
did not happen when Hume Cronyn, home-tow: 
boy in the big time, brought his ““Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep” to London for its premiére. It 
wasn’t on the season ticket. 

This urge to drama is as traditional to Londo 
as the reserve of the citizens. They had their first 
taste of theatre in the 1830’s when members of Her 
Majesty’s 32nd Regiment of Foot, then stationed 
in London, put on a show in a Dundas Street bart 
Henry Irving played the town in 1884, Lily Langtry 
came in ‘‘School for Scandal” and “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” and, in later years, Maurice Barrymor« 
father of the famous three. 

No wonder the town’s produced such sterling 
Broadway and Hollywood lights as Hume Cronyn, 
Alexander Knox and Gene Lockhart. The latest 
starlet in this tradition is Olga Landiak, young bank 
clerk, who won honors for her title performance of 
“St. Joan” and is now studying at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts in the other London, on 
a LLT scholarship. 

London, today a cathedral city in duplicate, the 
seat of both the Anglican Diocese of Huron (St 
Paul’s Cathedral; Bishop G. N. Luxton) and the 
Catholic See of London (St. Peter’s Basilica; Bishop 
John Cody) and a city of 87 churches of other 
denominations, is a far cry from the London which 
held its first church in a jail and greeted a Salvation 
Army preacher with a barrage of rotten eggs. Ncw 
the sabbath quiet is maintained so punctiliously 
that even buses stop running at 11 p.m. 

This conservative city has nine times elected 
mayor a man who entered the city 50 years ago 
riding a bicycle backward. He’s George Wenige 
dubbed “‘the Ninth.”” Wenige has no truck with th« 
millionaires (“‘Why should I care? They’ve only 
24 votes!’’) nor they with him. The first thing any 
Londoner will tell you about Wenige is that h¢ 
turned up among the dignitaries in silk hats and 
striped pants, at Sir Adam Beck’s funeral in 1925, 
in a straw hat worn at a rakish angle. Couldn’t find 
any other hat big enough, he claimed, but gossip 
says this was his final revenge on his old enemy 
Beck. (The animosity started, according to 
tradition, at a public meeting where Wenige took 
umbrage at Beck calling him a pinhead. Sir Adam 
got up with dignity. “I was misquoted,” he 
declared, ‘“‘what I said was, your brain isn’t big 
enough to cover the head of a pin.’’) 

Wenige has a list of Continued on page 36 








“The look of a child on Christmas 
is more precious than any gift — keep it ! 









Snapshots remember—when you forget 


Kodak Film gefs the picture 


Each Christmas brings new joy and wonder in a growing 
family. Each calls for its own snapshot record—outdoors 
by daylight, indoors by “flash.” With your camera ready, 
and two or three extra rolls of Kodak Film on hand, 

you can “fill a book” with memories of Christmas, 1950. 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 


Verichrome for black-and-white 


Kodacolor for full color 


the film in the familiar yellow box 


Tear off this corner as a reminder to 
get some Kodak Film. Size 


Koda 


TRADE-MARK 


















“It takes so little time to gain 





2 softer, smoother, clearer-looking 
kin with the new Noxzema ‘Home 
Facial’,” says attractive Patricia Pot 


tinger of Victoria. “It’s such a help, 
too, in clearing up occasional blem 


ishes. I use Noxzema every day!’ 








LOOK LOVELIER 
IN 10 DAYS 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Skin Specialist develops new 
home beauty routine—helps 4 
out of 5 women in clinical tests 


@ Practically every woman has some 
little thing wrong with her skin. If 
you're bothered with dry rough skin, 
innoying blemishes ... here's news! 

\ skin specialist, using one cream— 
medic ited Noxze ma has developed a 
New Hlome Beauty Routine. In clini 
cal tests it he Iped 4 out of 5 women. 
Hlere is the 4 Simple Step Routine. 


Morning—1. “Creamwasu witH 
Noxzima.” Apply Noxzema all over 
your face. With a wet face cloth actu 
ally wash your tace with Noxzema—as 
you would witl soap Note how clean 


your skin looks and teels. 


2. Alter drying face, smooth on a pro- 
tective film of greascless Noxzema as a 


pow de I base 


Evening—3. Betore retiring, again 
“CREAMWASH WitH Noxzema. Sce 
how easily you wash away make up the 


day's accumulation of dirt and vrime— 


‘ 


how re lly clean it leaves your tace. 


4. Now massage Noxzema into your 
face. Pat a little extra over any blem- 
ishes to help heal them. Noxzema is 
greaseless-—no messy pillow smears! 
Remember—this new “llome Facial” 
was clinically-tested with amazing re 
sults! The Secret? First, Noxzema is a 
greaseless cream. Secondly, its Nox- 
zema’s medicated tormula—in a unique 


, ; 
Ofraitd-moisture emulsion 


Money-Back Offer! So sure are we 
that Noxzema’s results will delight you, 
we make this sincere money-back offer. 
Tonight — start using this New Home 
Facial. See if your complexion isn’t 
lovelier-looking in 10 days. If not com- 
pletely satished return the jar to Nox- 
zema, Toronto, Canada — your money 
cheerfully refunded. But you will be 
delighted! Get Noxzema now while 
you can get a big 93¢ jar for only 79¢. 
“Dry skin was a real 
problem until I used 
Noxzema,”’ says love 
ly Nina Blanchard of 
Toront Now TI use 
N \7ema eve " n 


oe... ing and night—as a 


; ; 4 oe | 

wg . pat overnight cream.” 
—e * 

a 
“< 


“Long as I can re- 
member, Ive used 








Noxzema savs Sally 

R} . 3 ) 

And soft, smooth 

< n 

S | Noxzema 
Ws a ly ‘glow’ 

to mv skin, t 





! MONEY-SAVING : 
OFFER 
Big 93¢ Jar of ‘ 
i: NOXZEMA | 
: Now ¢ : 
1 only 7 9 — | 
Las ass nnan eee e e e 
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Editors’ Confidence 


OR the past eight months our 

office mail has steamed like rice 
paddies in the China sun, dripped 
with monsoon rains, whitened with 
Arctic frost. rimed over with the salt 
sprav of the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian 
Oceans, as 1,530 Maclean's Fiction 
Contest manuscripts made their way 
to the fiction desk The contest is 
over, the mail has returned to normal. 

rhe winner is ]. N. Harris, Toronto. 
We found so many good stories in the 
contest that we are going to run two 
of the other finalists in addition to 
the story which won the $1,000 prize 
and which appears on page 13 

In spite of the fact that all the 
Canadian writers who entered started 
with the same situation—supplied by 
famed storvteller W Somerset 
Maugham-—they shaped the fictional 


ndivi- 


elements into stories of great 
duality and interest 

The two stories which we bought 
at our regular rates were written by 
Vera D. Johnson (Mrs. M. McKenzie 
23-422 Richards Street, Vancouver, 
and John Watson, 55 Fairfield Ave 
nue, Toronto. We'll be running Wat- 
son’s storv in the next issue. 


® You remember the conditions of 
the contest. Writers were asked to 
take a situation sketched by Somerset 
Maugham in his Notebooks and de 
velop it in their own way. Briefly, 
Maugham told of two men in the 
hinterland. One received considerable 
mail, the other received none on the 
infrequent occasions it was delivered 
rhe first man bought a letter from the 
other and after the transaction was 
completed the purchaser refused to 
let the other read the letter, maintain 
ing that since he had paid for it the 
letter was his. 

This was the seed from which the 
contest. stories grew; the resulting 
plants varied all the way from drab 
slices-of-life through bright farce to 
flowering melodrama gorgeous with 
infidelity, suicide. insanitv, murder 
and mayhem. As unsophisticated edi- 
tors read the submissions they disco 
ered hidden creases in the hum il soul 
which they had not dreamed existed 

It is not true that in the last month 
of the contest one of our editors took 
to smoking a cheroot and wearin 


pith helmet, or that another was seen 





Our writers stuffed the letter 
with mayhem and !aundry bills. 


in certain low Toronto dives in thi 
: 


company of a smoldering-eyed halt 


caste Woman, or that our fiction edito 
snatched at his personal mail with 
clawlike hand that trembled. twic 
making a rather sticky scene about 
magenta-colored envelope that shoul 


have reached him from Crocus, Sash 


@® The story” settings ranged the 


world. The all-important letter went 


to an assorted group that includ 
movie actors, fifth columnists, maga 
zine editors, lumberjacks and a cl 
acter called Somerset Maugham 


The action took place on tea plant 


ations, in lighthouses, gold camps 


slit trenches, on Okanagan fruit farms 


and ships at sea. 

After we had read our way throug! 
part of the stack that threatened t 
push the fiction editor into Eva-l 
Wuorio’s office we noticed -tetinite 
patterns in the plot development Phe 
ironic payott was most popul ir. These 


writers set a tragic scene unc the 


stuffed the envelope with a taundry 


bill, an advertising circular or some 
thing equally undramatic 


Many solutions called for murdet 
One character who sold his le 


tte) 


| 


ifter killing the buver just to see what 


Was in it, ripped open the envelope 
with bloodstained hands to find 
religious pamphlet entitled THEOL 
SHALT NOT KILL. 





AACLEANS 


about 
pearance 
pensively 

noodnick 


paintings 


SCAR CAHEN began painting this little character 


three years ago. He made his first ap 


in @ painting that showed him sitting 
in the basement. In later pictures the 


has come upstairs, pausing briefiy in 


the living room and his bedroom to pose for Oscar 
until with this cover we see him at the 
top of the house. Oscar has no further plans for 
him, although he has become attached to the iittle 
fellow. That is, unless someone has an idea for a 
cover showing a small boy crouched on one of the 
less spiky corners of a star. 
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RADIATORS—Cast & inced and efficient operati n of ar indoors! That will ‘pps il to every 

iron is the traditional ra- i entire heating system—regardless of housewife ind to the man who pay 
diator material. It’s still 1] temperature conditions—which ts just the fuel bills. A door open for only one 

the best. Exhaustive stu- i111 as good on gravity as on forced feed minute while goodbyes are said or 

dies and tests on the heat- i] All Crane Radiators are made of cast porch or steps can lower the house tem 

ing properties of different yer iron whether they be the popular tree perature several degrees requiring 

materials have confirmed standing (or “on leg’’) types; conce tiled pounds of fuel to recover 

its advantages. It pro radiators for panel or cabinet installa POINTERS—One of Crane’s mo 

vides unequalled trans tion, or the latest Radiant Baseboard popular booklets is ADM-4605—-Plun 

mission of heat to air: has Heating”’ systems. Complete informa ing and Heating Pointers—which ha 

: exceptional resistance to tion on these d fferent types is provided had to be reprinted year after year. It 
corrosion and wear; 1s in: ADM-9003—Cast Iron Radiatior full of helpful suggestions on how to get 
~ rugged and rigid to take ADM-9009- Radiant Baseboard Heat the greatest satisfaction from your 

if) hard knocks. A very prac Ing, ADM-5009— Key Facts on Warder plumbing and heating. To obtain 

C U tical feature of Crane King Concealed Radiation copy of this or of any other publica 
Cast Iron Radiators is AU REVOIRS—Here’s a cold weather tions mentioned above, ask your plumb 
their large waterways suggestion that’s well worth establish ing and heating contractor or write to 

0 bal ing as a custom: complete all goodbyes Crane, 1170 Beaver Hall Sq., Montrea 





i” | 


For every home... 1 OUETY budget 


The heating system is a long-term, 
often a life-time, investment. Its effi- 
cient operation is fundamental to living 


comfort. Therefore, it pays to give 


some extra thought—perhaps spend 
some extra money—in the beginning = 
Changes after installation are liable to 
be difficult and expensive. You'll want, 


for example, to be sure the system has 
the right capacity to give the maximum 
comfort in the worst winter conditions 9 gegeeeeeeeee ee eee eeeseeeseeeseseeeeesese 
encountered in your section of the 
country. It’s much better to have capa 
city too large rather than too small. If 
too small, the system will have to be 
continually forced, with resulting possi 
bilities of trouble. These are points to 
check with your heating contractor. A 
booklet you'll find helpful at the plan- 
ning stage is AD M-4607— How to select 
the right heating system for the home. 











LOCATION —Another point to con- 
sider is the boiler location. Its position 
can make or mar a basement. First 
plan to locate it near the chimney. 
That will improve draft, reduce over- 
head piping. Next—consider whether 
the boiler should be placed at right 
angles to the chimney wall or parallel 
to it. Your main objectives are: 1, to 
keep the piping on the wall side of the 
boiler, out of sight; 2, to get an efficient 
basement layout and save space 


SELECTION —The illustration in the 
adjoining advertisement shows how the 
famous 4700 Oil-Burning Boiler, in its 
handsome green jacket, sets off a neat, 
good-looking basement. You can learn 
all about it in the folder ADM-8005 
New Warden King Oil Burner No. 4700 
Series. The Crane line offers a complete 
selection of dependable boilers for every 
purpose and every purse—adaptable to 
all methods of firing and all types of fuel 
ina variety of sizes, right down to the 
amazing little Viking “Junior’’. 
tg Only 42 inches high, the “‘Junior”’ 
(\pR has been especially developed to 
4 AQ bring the advantages of 
{ ay hot water heating to the 
small size home, flat or 
bungalow. It is described 


/\ 
(Vis in the folder ADM-9002 


SAFETY —There are three safety fac 


tors in the modern hot water system Years of heating comfort are vours with a extra room in the basement. [t alse provide 
First is the expansion tank usually complete Crane installation. Whatever the size abundant domestic hot water with its “Biltin 
mounted horizontally above the boiler . S : ; J 
in it, air provides a cushion for the of vour home, there's a Crane boiler to assure tankless instantaneous coil. “he Crane line ha- 
expansion of the hot water. Check it you dependable, economical operation evervthing vou need in latest radiation, too 
occasionally to see it has the proper air ¥ . ee > - 

- : ; whether for hand firine with coal. coke or wood. ne uo \ ‘ ; use F > < 
content. Next is the Relief Valve. and he th r for ha ring il ke or p inc luding the new “Radiant Baseboard Panel 
then as a final safeguard, the Safety or for blowers, stokers, oil burners or gas and all the piping valves and fittings re- 
_-. Opto the hand — on each burners. Illustrated is the famous fully -auto- quired to complete a modern installation. Ask 
of these valves two or three times a - 

. 4700 Oil-Burning r s handsome _p = sities Cine 

year to make sure they are in good matic 47 il-Burning Boiler in its handsome your Plumbing and Heating Contractor abou 
working order. green jacket that gives you a neat and clean the Crane system best suited to your needs 


WATER—When considering a_ hot 


water heating system it’s well to think 
at the same time of the appropriate in ( : - . 
means of providing an adequate supply Zp up-to-date with by A N E CRANE LMITEL 
of domestic hot water. There are many 

types of heaters—coal, gas, oil, electric SIX CANADIAN FACTORIES, 18 CANADIAN BRANCHES GENERAL OFFICE 

—all of which can be seen at any Crane 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE 
Branch. Outstanding is the new ' , 
“BILTIN” tankless instantaneous coil, 
a feature of the 4700 Boiler. You throw 
the switch and forget it. You’re sure of 


an uninterrupted supply of hot water 
without a storage tank! NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS and PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


MONTREAL, 2, CANADA 
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“Tex-made” Bedsets . . . beautifully gift wrapped to add 


sparkle to the Christmas tree . . . beautifully made to add beauty 
to any home. These Bedsets consist of one snowy white 
sheet and two pillow slips with matching coloured borders of 
green, gold, peach or blue) Choose your 
gift Bedset from either of two famous 


’ 


“Tex-made” qualities — Colonial 





or Homestead. 








COLONIAL 
HOMESTEAD =< 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED * MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Maclean's 
MOVIES 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE BREAKING POINT: Hollywood's 
third go at the Hemingway novel, 
To Have and Have Not.” It emerges 
Qs a strong, sardonic melodrama, more 
honest than most in its close-ups of 
human relationships. John Garfield ex 
pertly portrays a harassed ex-sailor 
who has one wife, two children, one 
temptress, and many enemies 


CRISIS: A rather garrulous script does 
not prevent this from being, in the 
main, a competent and intelligent sus 
pense story. It's about a tropical dic 
tator (José Ferrer) who, desperately 
in need of surgery, kidnaps an American 
brain specialist (Cary Grant) and com 
mands him to perform the operation 

A LIFE OF HER OWN: Has to do with 
a glamorous Manhattan mode! (lana 
Turner), a rich and ruveful playboy 
(Ray Milland), and the latter's charm 
ing, crippled wife (Margaret Phillips). 
They are fatiguingly involved in a mix 
up that makes the average radio serial 
seem, by comparison, quite sparkling 
entertainment. 

THE MILKMAN: This unassuming little 
comedy-with-music didn't cost a mint 
ful of money to make, but its better 
moments offer more fun than many a 
lavish extravaganza. As singing und 
hoofing dairymen, the young Donald 
O'Connor and the ageless Jimmy 
Durante comprise a lively and likeable 
team 

NO WAY OUT: The violence of its 
climax is a bit too wild-eyed to sustain 
full belief in its sober message, but 





CLYDE GILMOUR 


in other respects this is one of the 
best (and certainly the most plain 
spoken) of the films attempting to ex 
plore the complex plight of the Negro 
in our western civilization 


THE SLEEPING CITY: After ao highly 
promising beginning, this one degen 
erates into the most routine sort of 
cop-versus-killer mellerdrammer. Richard 
Conte is a detective who poses as a 
doctor in a hospital while trying to 
find out who murdered one of the real 
internes. 


SUMMER STOCK: One of the better 
musicals, largely due to the winsome 
singing and acting of Judy Garland 
as a country lass whose barn is taken 
over by a bunch of stage-struck screw 
balls, Gene Kelly's dancing is worth 
noting, too. 


THE TOAST OF NEW ORLEANS: A 
follow-up to That Midnight Kiss 
which | enjoyed a good deal better 
Kathryn Grayson appears as an opera 
star, Mario Lanza as a singing fisher 
man. A lot of other customers seem to 
like this one, but to my taste it's a 
second-rater all the way, and the mus 
cular Mr. Lanza a third-rate- tenor 


TRIO (British): Last year’s ‘Quartet 
was based on four of the witty and 
civilized short stories of W. Somerset 
Maugham, and this one offers three 
more. It's a generous second helping 
from the same tasty and nourishing 
dish. Recommended for adults, and cer 
tainly not harmful for children 





GILMOUR RATES ., ; 


All the King's Men: Drama. Excellent. 
Annie Get Your Gun: Musical. Good. 
Asphalt Jungle: Crime. Excellent. 
Beaver Valley: Wildlife short. Tops. 
Bicycle Thief: Tragi-comedy. Tops 
Black Rose: Costumed drama. Poor 
Blue Lamp: Police thriller. Good. 
Bright Leaf: Tobacco drama. Fair, 
Broken Arrow: Frontier drama: Good 
Champagne for Caesar: Comedy. Fair 
Cheaper by the Dozen: Comedy. Fair 
Cinderella: Disney fantasy: Excellent. 
City Lights (re-issue): Comedy. Tops. 
Comanche Territory: Western, Good 
Convicted: Prison drama. Good 
Copper Canyon: Comic western. Fair 
Destination Moon: Space drama. Good 
Duchess of Idaho: Musical. Fair 
Fancy Pants: Bob Hope farce. Good 
Father of the Bride: Comedy. Good 
50 Years Before Your Eyes: Newsree! 
panorama. Good 
Flame and the Arrow: Costumed swash 
buckler plus acrobatics. Fair. 
Frightened City: Plague drama. Poor 
The Furies: ‘‘Super''-western. Poor 
Glass Mountain: Opera drama, Fair 
Golden Twenties: Historical. Good 
Hasty Heart: Tragi-comedy. Good 
Holy Year 1950: Rome pilgrimage. Fair 
House by the River: Drama. Poor. 
Vil Get By: Musical farce. Fair 
in a Lonely Place: Suspense. Fair 
Key to the City: Gable comedy. Fair 
Kind tHearts and Coronets: Comedy and 
murders. Excellent for adults. 


Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye: Crime. Fair 
Lady Without Passport: Drama. Poor 
The Lawless: Suspense drama. Good 
Lovisa: ‘Gay grandma’ comedy. Fair 
Love Happy: Marx Bros. farce Fair 
Mister 880: Comedy. Excellent. 
Morning Departure: Sea drama. Fair 
My Blue Heaven: TV musical. Fair 
Mystery Street: Crime. Excellent 
Night and the City: Crime drama. Good 
Our Very Own: Family drama. Fair 
Panic in the Streets: Crime. Excellent 
Petty Girl: Comedy & music. Good 
Prelude to Fame: Music drama. Good 
Pretty Baby: Comedy. Fair 
Reformer and Redhead: Comedy. Fair 
Reluctant Widow: Spy drama. Poor 
Riding High: Turf comedy. Good 
Rocketship XM: Space drama. Fair 
Saddie Tramp: Western. Poor 
711 Ocean Drive: Crime. Fair. 
Shadow on the Wall: Suspense. Fair 
Spy Hunt: Espionage. Fair. 
Stage Fright: Comic suspense. Good. 
Stars in My Crown: Old West. Fair. 
Stella: Screwball comedy. Fair 
Sunset Boulevard: Drama. Tops 
They Were Not Divided: War. Fair 
Tight Little Island: Comedy. Tops 
The Titan: Art documentary. Tops. 
Three Came Home: Drama. Good 
Treasure Island: Boy adventure. Good 
Twelve O'Clock High: Air war. Tops 
Union Station: Kidnapping. Good 
Wabash Avenue: Musical. Fair 
Wagonmaster: Western. Good 
Where the Sidewalk Ends: Detective 
melodrama. Fair. 
Winchester '73: Good. 
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CHOCOLATE SYRUP 


Mother enjoys serving a milk drink made 


with Stafford’s Chocolate Syrup. She 
knows the whole tamily loves its deli- 
cious, nourishing flavour 


aan 
= 
q m—) © Ready to use 


\ @ No melting or mixing 
@ Enjoy ho or cold 


@ Always a treat 





< a “5 
\ stator 
Wee ia bine © Sold by Better Grocers 


‘wee - Everyu here 


hats best! 


fa fords 








IN MONTREAL 





Nien of affairs naturalls 


stop at the WINDSOR because 


of its reputation for dignified 


comfort, unobtrusive, courteous 
service and its convenient 
location—and because the 

WINDSOR is recognized as the 
proper place for business 


and social meetings, 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
PRESIDENT 














They‘re Winning Back 
Acadia 


Continued from page 15 


before they were in the majority 
They point out gleefully, how 
ever, that in 1941 (the last federal 
the Acadian birth rate in the 
province was 35.8 per 1,000 and the 
birth rate of others in New Brunswick. 
20.3 per 1,000. There were 11,840 
babies born in New Brunswick that 


census 


year, 5,869 to Acadian parents. Such 
figures could mean that Acadians 
would constitute more than 50°; of the 


population within 25 or 30 years 

Strategists of the revenge of the 
cradles have Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island in mind now that they 
feel sure of New Brunswick 

Acadians marry young It’s not 
uncommon for an Acadian girl to be 
married at 15 and a mother at 16. It’sa 
rare Acadian village that doesn’t have a 
family with 17 or 18 children No 
matter how poor the parents are, the 
kids look clean and adequately fed 

In 1871, when only 44,907 of New 
Brunswick’s 285,594 people were Aca 
dians, residents of the town of Richi 
bucto were English, Scottish or Irish 
A giant blacksmith, John Garvey, had 
his shop beside a bridge over a creek 


at one end of the community “No 
Frenchman,”’ he vowed, ‘will ever 
cross the crick,’’ and Garvey was a 
tough customer. Kut Garvey is dead 


and times have changed. Now 80°] of 
Richibucto is Acadian What hap 
pened there has happened at scores of 
places, particularly in northern and 
eastern New Brunswick 

Moncton is 40°; Acadian now 
John didn’t have half a dozen Acadians 
in 1930. Today there must be 6,000 


Saint 


College for $200 a Year 


While they have been multiplying 
they have also been raising themselves 
culturally, socially and economically 
This advancement dates from 1874 
when the Rev. Camille Lefebvre, a Holy 
priest, arrived from Quebec 
City to work among them He was 
shocked to find that few could read or 
write and that he could count all the 


( "re ISS 


Acadian professional men on his fingers 

He had only $40 but he resolved to 
build a college. He spoke no English 
and the Irish Catholic bishop of Saint 
John spoke no French Acadians 
chuckle when they describe the meeting 
at which Pére Lefebvre with frenzied 
gestures persuaded the bishop to he Ip 
He collected money where he could 
much of it in small change. He talked 
carpenters and masons into donating 
free labor. And St. Joseph’s University 
arose in the village of Memramcook, in 
southeastern New Brunswick, a miracle 
of salesmanship, faith and devotion 

Lefebvre guided the college until his 
death in 1896 and it sparked the 
Acadian renaissance. It has 500 stud 
ents attending classes in a clump of 
gloomy buildings overlooking the tide 
scarred Memramcook River 

New Brunswick has 
Acadian colleges for men: Sacred Heart, 
at Bathurst; St. Louis, at Edmundston 
Assumption at Moncton. Two girls’ 
colleges also give classical degrees 
Notre Dame d’Acadie, Moncton; Mail 
let, at Ste. Basile 

The cost of education at these 
schools is fantastically low. At Sacred 
Heart board and tuition cost the 
student $200 a year The professors 
members of the French Eudist Order, 
are unpaid. Unpaid lay brothers with 
voluntary assistance from students 
operate a farm that produces most of 
the food. The lay brothers run a public 
laundry to help balance the budget 


three other 








How would you like to have more time und 
money to spend on Christmas shopping? You 
can have both by stocking up with Heinz quick- 
to-fix main course meals. These 7 hearty varieties 
will help to solve the problem of the 90 meals 
you must manage to get on the table in Decem- 
ber, in between gift-buying trips to the stores. 
Save hours in the kitchen—save cash, too—by 
letting the Heinz chef do most of your cooking 
this month. All he leaves for you to do is to heat 
up a tin and serve a hot nourishing meal in a 
jiffy. Look for these 7 varieties in all good stores. 
You know they're good because they're Heinz. 


, 4 Soon there will be 8. Watch for Heinz 


Macaroni in Tomato Sauce with Cheese. 


HEINZ 7 MAIN COURSE MEALS 











COOKED 


MACARONI 


'N CoEAm sauct 
Wits CHeese 
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PORK 


WEINZ? 
BAKED BEANS 


“rmato sauce 
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to watch every 
how we 


poor 
son here 


put a boy 


man 


fence post to finance a son 





30 


“Even so,” the bursar says, ‘“‘we have 
penny. I don’t know 
manage at all. But neither do 
how a 


know poor woodcutter or a 


fisherman manages to send his 
It involves sacrifice.”’ 


But Acadian parents think no sacri 


fice is too extreme if it enables them to 


Many 


that 


through university 
idian mothers pray each day 


one of their sons will be an educated 


i priest a doctor or lawyer An 
idian father will mortgage his last 


through 


university 
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A Schick Electric Shaver will 


Morning in, morning out—anyume—he'll 
bless you for bringing him the grandest, 


fastest, smoothest shaving he has 
ever known. 


His All-New Schick Shaver is always 
ready. He simply nudges the new 
Stop-Start Switch. He grins delight- 
edly as the powerful real rotary 
motor spins the hungry V-16 shear- 
ing heads. Smoothly, quickly they 
race through the toughest whiskers. 
Presto! His face is stubble-free, 
clean asa whistle and velvet-smooth. 


Buy him a Schick Shaver for Christ- 
mas today—on Schick's amazing 
10-day trial-buy money-back plan. 
On all Schick Shavers bought for 
Christmas giving—the ten-day trial 
period dates from December 25th. 
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make 

prince of a husband, (or son or husband-to- 

be) feel just like a king every time he shaves. 
J & 
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Get his Schick Shaver now. Give it to 
him for Christmas and let him use it for 
ten days. If he doesn't praise it as the 
grandest shaving he’s ever enjoyed, your 
dealer will refund your money in full. 


By 1941 half the Roman Catholic as a bloc They have supported the 


priests in New Brunswick were Aca Liberals since 1935 and the Liberals 
dians. So were 20°; of New Bruns have been in office since then 
wick’s doctors, 20°, of the dentists, Only one Acadian, the late Peter J. 
of the lawyers Veniot, has been premier of New 
While they complain their represen Brunswick “Good Roads” Veniot 
tation is inadequate, Acadians are enormously popular as munister of 
idvancing on the political front too public works, took the premiership 


of 52 seats in the New 
legislature, three of 10 
government, and by 
by the Conservatives in 1925 
attributed Veniot’s downfall to 
English-speaking protest against Aca 
dian leadership 


when the late W. E. Foster resigned to 
enter the Federal Cabinet in 1923. Led 
Veniot the Liberals were trounced 


Kc adi ins 


i soli 1 


They hold 
Brunswick 
portfolios in the 
three of N. B.'s 10 seats in the House of 
Commons illotted three of 
New Brunswick’s 10 senatorships. In 
provincial elections they tend to vote 


They are 
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surging ship or quiet bathroom. And drops neatly into its 
compact zipper travel case. 
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But their attitude toward the Eng 
lish-speaking in New Brunswick is 
neither hostile nor belligerent. Ther 
are firebrands but Acadians as a whok 
are steady and level-headed, sturdy and 
hard-working. They know what they 
want: to dominate New’ Brunswick 


first, then Nova Scotia and Princ: 
Edward Island 

“Our movement,” says one leading 
Acadian, “is not militant. There’s no 


attain 


sinister plot We'll 
superiority 


simply 
numerical because of our 
high birth rate and see to it that our 
children have the best possible educa 
tional advantages We'll then have 
recaptured Acadia. We'll continue to 
be loyal Canadians.”’ 


Ten Cents in the Pot 


Some non-Acadians view the rise of 
Acadians with bitterness and 
They argue that French - languay: 
schools should be outlawed and Aca 


alarm 


dians should be compelled to learn 
English. They cite the United States 


with its estimated 700,000 Acadians 
where English is the one legal language 

“Across the they say 
“Acadians have 
But this is not quite true 
where 


border.”’ 

been assimilated ; 
In Louisiana 
there are a number of 
Acadians (called “‘Cajuns’’), they have 
clung stubbornly to their 
tongue In centres throughout New 
England they have their own Acadian 
social clubs 

Other English-speaking Maritimers 
are more philosophical. ‘‘Well,”’ they 
shrug, “‘the Acadians were here first 
and they’re pretty decent folk.” 

In New Brunswick towns 
Acadians outnumber. other residents 
there has been no friction Under 
gentleman's agreement in Bathurst the 


large 


mother 


where 


imong Acadians 
Protestants, the 


mayoralty is rotated 
Irish Catholics and 
candidate of each group in turn being 
elected by acclamation. Most children 
in Bathurst and Edmundston are 
bilingual 

Acadians look on Moncton as ther 
capital. A railway centre, a divisional 
headquarters of the CNR, it has 
population of 30,000, 12.000 of them 
Acadians It’s where the head office 
of the unique Société |’Assomption is 
located. This is a mutual life insurance 
company which has 55,000 policy 
holders insured for $60 millions. But 
it’s far more than that 


They Go Their Own Way 


It started years ago at Waltham 
Mass., with no 
The idea was that Acadians would help 
bury one another by chipping into 
that provide $100 for 
funeral expenses. The fund grew unt! 
the society had to be incorporated and 
the head office was moved to Moncton 
in 1912. Today half the policyholders 
ire in Canada and half in the U.S 

When members pay their monthly 
premiums, they drop 10 
each into a pot to finance scholarships 
37 scholarships this year 


rules or regulations 


fund would 


also cents 
They gave 
The society is org inized so that it has a 
lodge wherever it does any volume of 
There are 400 lodges holding 
regular meetings at which Acadian 
problems are discussed 


business 


The secretary-treasurer of La Société 
l’Assomption is Calixte Savoie, born at 
the fishing village of Buctouche, N.B., 
likable and 


In the eyes of 


a strong-willed, tireless, 
slightly dictatorial man 
Acadians he is their foremost champion 
For some of their economic gains 
the Acadians are indebted to the co 
operative movement which has spread 
out from St. Francis Xavier University. 
at Antigonish, N.S The priests of 
“St. Avec’s,”’ mostly Scottish and Irish 


have been showing Maritime woods 





men, fishermen and farmers for 20 
years how to achieve independence and 
bargaining power by saving their 
small change. 

In the old days traders extended 
credit and accepted logs, fish and farm 
produce in payment at their own 
prices. This system boiled down to a 
mean form of slavery. The producer 
seldom saw a dollar bill. He was never 
permitted to get out of debt, nor did 
he receive what his products were 
worth St. Avec’s taught Acadians 
that if they set up their own credit 
unions and put a little money aside 
when they had it they could free 
themselves from this bondage. ‘Today 
every little Acadian village has its 
“catisse populaire’ with $30,000 or 
$40,000 in assets. The investors, which 
means all the residents, borrow from 
these ‘“‘people’s banks”’ at low interest 
Dozens of centres not only have credit 
unions but co-operative stores, fish 
canneries, and marketing agencies 

Acadians hate to be called French 
Canadians or Canadiens. They prefer 
to travel by themselves. They set thei 
course in 1880— when French-speaking 
Canadians held a convention at Que 
bec City. ‘Twenty-four Acadians at 
tended They concluded that they 
should go their own way. The Cana 
diens selected the day of St. John the 
Baptist for their national feast In 
1881 the Acadians decided that their 
celebration should be the Feast of the 
Assumption and that they should have 
their own flag, the tri-color with a gold 
star 

Acadians are proud of being this 
country’s first colonists ‘some arrived 
with Champlain in 1604), proud that 
they stem from the minor nobility and 
from good peasant stock, proud fhat 
they endured the expulsion 


Now Arthur's Got a Strad 


Acadians are naturally musical and 
their idol is tall broad-shouldered hand 
some Arthur LeBlanc 

When he was six or seven his father 
fashioned a tiny fiddle for him, using 
the corner of the kitchen table for a 
workbench and a pocket knife as his 
main tool. The boy had genius. He 
had hardly raised the crude instrument 
to his chin but what he was coaxing 
music from it, as though by instinct 
The neighbors gathered to listen 

The LeBlanes were poor but Arthur 
won scholarships and Acadian admirers 
begged to assist with his education 
When he finally had his debut in 
Carnegie Hall and was acclaimed by 
New York critics jubilation spread to 
the most remote Acadian hamlets. His 
triumphs in Europe caused equal 
excitement 

Arthur LeBlanc lives in Montreal 
now and spends most of his time on con 
cert tours but he returns to New 
Brunswick at least once a year and 
plays by the hour for fellow Acadians, 
oftenin the crowded parlor of a humble 
home. His present violin is a $50,000 
Stradivarius. Acadians and Canadiens, 
thousands of them, joined together 
to buy it for him 

Arthur LeBlanc was in Moncton 
recently prowling around trying to 
find the little old fiddle his father 
fashioned for him years ago. It’s lost 
and he thinks it’s stored away in some 
body’s attic. He wants to locate it, 
because his own son is ready to learn to 
play 

Several Acadian writers have told 
the story of the “heroic caravan,’ de- 
scribing how 800 determined people 
who lacked supplies and firearms, 
fought their way through 600 miles of 
unbroken wilderness from Boston to 
the Bay of Fundy. They tell how the 
old and the wea% died, how the grim 
procession was halted by death and 
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childbirth, and how, after menths, it 
reached its destination. 

The late Senator Pascal Poirier was 
the first Acadian writer and with 
others he claimed that Acadians spoke 
purer French than can be heard in 
France. Words and phrases which the 
French in France and Canadiens in 
Quebec have borrowed from the Eng 
lish language are sternly avoided 

They have their own newspaper 
L’Evangeline (circ. 8,000), founded in 
1887 at Weymouth, N.S., by Valentin 
Landry, a shaggy-haired crusader with 
a ferocious corkscrew mustache He 
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shifted headquarters in 1910 to Mon 


where Acadians worship in their own 
Acadians and Quebec sym 
pathizers last year poured $100,000 into 
the weekly paper and now it appears as 
a daily under the editorship of 32-year 
old Emery LeBlanc 

There are only 100 Acadian names 
although there are one million Acadians 
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France in 1750 and settled near Port 
Royal, N.S The 200th anniversary 
last September of the arrival of the 
first LeBlanc saw Moncton bulging 
with 10,000 descendants wearing 
badges and ribbons. They had come 
from as far as France to attend religious 
services of commemoration, to sit for a 
family portrait, to eat huge dinners 
und lunches, to hear Arthur LeBlanc 
play his fiddle 

“We didn’t have one drunk in all 
that crowd,”’ the Rev. Patrice LeBlanc, 
»f Moncton, who organized the affair 
innounced afterward * 
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Tough Time To Be a Kid 


Continued from page 9 


Slug Edmonds, who lives in To- 
ronto’s east end, is a stocky handsome 
19-year-old. He went to work the day 
after he graduated from high school, 
selling confectionery to retail stores 
““You’ve got to have drive,”’ he told 
me. “Even if you have a university 
degree you'll end up digging ditches 
if you haven’t got drive.’ Slug goes 
out about three times a week with girls 
and falls in love almost as frequently 
Because he has a hard time remember- 
ing what all his girl friends look like he 
carefully records after each girl’s name, 
address and date of meeting in his date 
book a careful description of her weight, 
height and general appearance. There 
is usually a succinct comment such as 
‘‘Wow!”’ or “Maternal instincts aplenty 
here”’ or “Great possibilities.” 

Slug, who says that the girl he mar- 
ries ‘‘doesn’t have to be gorgeous just 
beautiful,”’ likes to take his date danc- 
ing where there are name bands. At 
high-school dances he/invariably ends 
up at the mike with his constant side- 
kick, Bill Atwell, singing duets and 
giving out with comic patter. ‘‘Before 
the evening is over everybody is our 
friend. It’s a great life. We got glory 
written all over us.”” Ultimately, Slug 
hopes to become a professional enter- 
tainer. “It means everything to me,” 
he says. “I want to see people’s faces 
light up made them 
happy.” 


because I’ve 


Six Say Yes to Drink 


One of the earliest public appearances 
of the comedy team of Slug Edmonds 
and Bill Atwell took place at a Dan 
forth neighborhood movie house during 
the time of the hydro cut-offs. Slug 
convinced the manager that it would be 
a good idea if he were allowed to 
entertain the audience during the 
blackout. The team staged an Olsen 
and Johnson act which consisted 
of leading 22 stray dogs on the stage, 
firing blanks out of a shotgun, having 
stuffed bears and alligators drop from 
the air, sprinkling a pailful of confetti 
on the audience, and messing each other 
up with lemon meringue pie. The 
slapstick misfired. An alligator landed 
squarely on a woman in the third row, 
the gun sent plaster pouring down on 
the balcony, a gentleman in a blue 
serge suit got most of the lemon pie 
and occupants of the first three rows 
were showered with water instead of 
confetti. After several people had 
threatened to sue the theatre the boys 
were told that their services would no 
longer be required. 

Soon after, the manager who gave 
them their job was fired. ‘Too bad,” 
sighed Slug. ‘‘He was really a nice 
guy. He gave us our start.” 

Slug and Bill also go to quite a few 
house parties. They consist mostly of 
dancing and joking. There may be the 
odd bottle of beer which both refuse. Of 
the 42 boys who were in their class at 
school about six drink if offered a drink 
at the appropriate time, they say. 
None drinks heavily. 

Slug definitely isn’t going to uni- 
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versity. He’s anxious to make money 
and help out at home. His father, Fred 
Edmonds, who was formerly British 
Empire wrestling champion, has been 
ill for years as a result of wounds 
received in World War I. ‘‘Mom has 
worked like mad to keep us together,” 
says Slug. “‘I can remember when we 
had nothing to eat except soup. I’m 
going to try to work it so that Mom can 
stay home now.’ 

Dan, a student who goes to Upper 
Canada College in Toronto is definitely 
going to university. He hopes to be a 
doctor, like his father. In the mean 
time the life he leads is a_ little 
easier and more expensive than Slug 
Edmonds’ 

Most of the girls Dan and his friends 
date attend St. Hilda’s, Havergal, 
Bvanksome Hall, St. Clements or other 
private schools. Their nonformal dates 
usually consist of a movie which the 
girl chooses, followed by a bite at a 
nearby restaurant. While Dan seldom 
gets the family car, because his father 
is a doctor and needs it, his friends can 
usually line one up. Some have two and 
three cars in the family so it’s seldom a 
problem. Most of the girls expect to be 
driven. “‘A guy with a red convertible 
has a lot of influence with the girls,” 
says Dan 

Sometimes Dan and his friends have 
wiener roasts at farms some of their 
families own. Their girls have a lot of 
parties, some of them formal The 
music for smaller parties is supplied by 
Bob Gilbert, a printer, who brings 
along his own recording machine and 
records (cost of rental: $14). The kids 
like both square and popular dancing 
For the special parties there may be a 
four-piece orchestra (fee: $50). For the 
real big affairs a tuxedo is required 
Dan hasn’t got one yet but hopes to 
have one of his own before the end of 
the year 

Dan has never seen any of his 
crowd drunk. A few boys in his school 
like to drink, have big bank accounts 
and don’t know the value of money 
“But they’re pretty unhappy guys,” 
says Dan. ‘Usually their parents are 
separated and they’ve been sent to 
boarding school to get them out of 
the way 

Dan gets an allowance of $5 a 
month and feels he earns it by doing 
jobs around the large family home such 
as washing the car, fixing leaking taps 
and doing the odd bit of painting. For 
extraordinary occasions his dad gives 
him extra money. 

In their attitude toward Canada and 
their own corners of Canada not all the 
youngsters I spoke with 
enthusiastic as Sheila Sandler, a 
Vaughan Road Collegiate student who 
wants to stay in her native Toronto and 
who thinks you have more chance in 
Canada because “everything is just 
opening up.”” In some medium-sized 
towns I heard complaints, as there 
were in my youth and yours, about 
“not enough excitement.” In a 
Saskatchewan village of 300 a 15-year- 
old girl lamented with fierce solemnity: 
“Being young in a small prairie town is 
a fate worse than death.”’ 

But Pat Leroudette, 16-year-old 
daughter of a barber in Arnprior, 
Ont. (pop: 4,400), said without quali 
fication: “‘I’d rather live here than 
anywhere else. I go to Ottawa and like 
the excitement but you get lonely. You 
haven’t got friends near you all the 
time like here.’ 

And in Montreal Jacques Godbout 
spoke as feelingly of his country as a 
Papineau or a Laurier. “‘Ask a German 
what country is best,’ Jacques said 
angrily, ‘“‘and he’ll say Germany. Ask 
a Frenchman and he’ll say France 
Ask a Canadian and he'll say any 
country except Canada Canadians 


Continued on page 35 
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Continued from page 33 

will go anywhere to see the sights 
U.S.A. or Europe— except Canada. I 
wonder how many Canadians have 
been from Halifax to Vancouver.”’ 

Jacques and his friends hang out at La 
Petite Chaumiére, a soda fountain not 
far from the shrine of Brother André. 
Jacques says that he hasn’t as much 
time to spend in pleasure as the high- 
school crowd in places like Ontario. 
At Brebeuf Classical College, a Catholic 
French-speaking high school, he has 
a lot of homework. He’s not sorry the 
school is all male. “I hear that down 
in the States some of the boys and 
girls say that they can’t study when 
they are together in the classroom. I’m 
not surprised.” 

During the 
generally goes out once a week on 
dates, a movie, a house party or a 
skating party A date usually costs 


school year Jacques 


ibout $1.50 “If the girl orders too 
much in a restaurant I take water,” 
says Jacques. “They generally don’t 


though. They know we're not rich.” 
Most of the girls Jacques takes out are 
voing to one or other of the convents in 
Montreal. Out of school the girls shed 
convent dress for more fashionable 
wear Jacques complains that too 
many of the girls want to discuss 
popular movies and clothes subjects 
which don’t interest him greatly 


Drives Beer Truck to Feed 14 


Jacques, like most of his friends, 
doesn’t believe in going steady, has had 
eight girl friends in the past six months. 
He hasn’t found a girl yet who meets 
his ideal specifications: “Serious, yet of 
a gay and happy disposition. I'd like 
her to be good-looking and intelligent, 
yet an excellent cook. The heart is 
near the stomach.’ 

Jacques gets tired of girls so quickly 
because they don’t converse intel 
ligently. ‘‘Most of the French girls 
seem to be bashful when they’re alone 
with you. They have to be in com 
pany with two or three couples before 
they'll speak up English girls are 
different. [ took one out last year and 
she seemed to be full of noise and pep 
1 liked it for the time, but my liking 
might wear off after a few months.” 

In the summer Jacques usually 
works at his father’s tobacco farm at 
Sorel, 40 miles away outside Montreal 
This, combined with snow shoveling, 
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enables him to bank about $400 a year 
which he uses for emergencies. Instead 
of working on the farm last summer 
Jacques decided to make some money 
by drawing He and a friend, Yve 
Massecotte, stationed themselves in the 
lobbies of the Mount Royal and drew 
caricatures of visitors, afterward trying 
to sell the drawings to them. “My 
best customers are between 30 and 
10,"" Jacques says. “‘Before 30 they 
are proud of their appearance and say 
I have made them too ugly. After 40 
they say I have made them look too 
old.”’ 


A Roman Catholic, Jacques has had 
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frequent doubts about his religion, 
which he has discussed fully with his 
priest. ‘I don’t believe everything they 
tell me. I ask questions. If they can 
prove things for me I believe it. So far 
they have proved everything.” 
Jacques lives a very different life 
from a 16-year-old boy named Gérard 
who lives in one of a long row of brick 
houses in Montreal’s crowded East 
Side. Gérard is one of 12 children. His 
father drives a beer truck and has to 
spend $300 a month to keep them fed 
The neighborhood in which the kids 
live is old ana rundown. Acrid fumes 
from a nearby rubber factory blend 
with cooking odors. A loud buzzing 
ventilator in another plant disturbs 
the family’s sleep. Neighbors include a 
divorcee who works in a cabaret and 
comes home at 4 a.m. with various boy 
friends and a man who beats his wife 
Gérard is eager enough to work but 
like many of his friends who hang out 
on the corner he can’t find a job. In 
the year since he left school he has 
worked only three months 
washer in a cafeteria. He reads one 
magazine, La Jeunesse Catholique, and 
goes to one movie on Saturday 


as dish 


usually a cowboy or detective film. He 
doesn’t go out with girls because 
his father says he’s too young 

Ronnie Con, an 18-year-old Chinese 
Canadian, lives in Vancouver The 
Con household consists of 14 rooms on 
three floors on Chinatown’s Pender 
Street When one of the boys is 
married he comes to live in the family 
home. Ronnie was immaculately 
dressed in light slacks and navy-blue 
jacket when I met him. He’s going into 
Grade 12 but isn’t sure yet whether to 
enter social work or law at the Uni 
versity of B. C. He seldom has a date 
but usually meets a girl twice a month 
at the teen canteen of the Chinese 
“Y."’ He once took out a white girl, a 
friend of the family He asked his 
parents first and then her parents and 
they both agreed 

The “‘Y”’ building where he likes to 
go dancing is woefully small The 
“Y" has money for a new one but can’t 
get land in Chinatown There are 
vacant lots but the owners won't sell 
The attitude of many of the older 
Chinese resembles that of Ronnie’s 
father and in many ways it is repre 
sentative of the attitude of most adult 
Canadians to their offsprings. ‘““There’s 
no co-operation between the two 
generations on social matters,’’ says 
Ronnie. ‘Dad thinks that at dances 
we just flop all over each other and 
that no good can come from it.’ 

For myself after doing my best to 
find how Canadian teen-agers live and 
act in their own surroundings | found 
it hard to take seriously the warning of 
the alarmists that “the younger genera 
Most of the 
youngsters I spoke to were serious 
articulate and frank. Compared with 
my own generatien | found them more 
willing to take jobs and work at them 
To be sure, a small proportion has gone 


tion is going to the dogs.”’ 


astray. A separate article in this series 
will be devoted to these 

In the main the story of teen-age 
Canada is not a story of wild gangs and 
crimes of violence It is rather the 
story of the schism between old and 
new that Ronnie Con speaks of. The 
gap has widened and, as a result, the 
family unit has been weakened 

Young people have less in common 
with their parents today than ever 
before. And on both sides there is less 
attempt at understanding the various 
problems and frictions that a modern 
industrialized society has thrown up at 
the old generation and the new lhe 
next article in this series will be devoted 
to an examination of some of these 
problems together with some sug- 
gestions for solving them * 
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1. Ina small amount (usually speci- 
fied) of lukewarm water, dissolve 





thoroughly 1 teaspoon sugar for 
each envelope of yeast. 

2. Sprinkle with dry yeast. Let stand 
10 minutes. 

4. THEN sur well. (The water used 
with the yeast counts as part ol 
the total liquid called for in your 
recipe.) 

Next time you bake, insist on 

Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising Dry 

Yeast. Keep several weeks’ supply 

on hand. There’s nothing like it 

for delicious soft-textured breads 
rolls, dessert breads—such as al! 


the family loves! 





CINNAMON BUNS — : 


Makes 22 dozen 


Measure into large bowl 
1 cup lukewarm water 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved 
Sprinkle with contents of 
2 envelopes Fleischmann's Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir weil. 
In the meantime, scald 
1 cup milk 
Remove from heat and stir in 
Ya cup granulated sugar 
1% teaspoons salt 
6 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm and add to yeast mixture. 
Stir in 2 well-peaten eggs 
Sur in 3 cups once-sifted bread flour 
ind beat until smooth; work in 
3 cups more once-sifted bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic Place in greased bow, brush top 
with melted butter or shortening. Cover and 
set dough in warm place, free from 
draught. Let rise until doubled in bulk 
While dough is rising, combine 
12 cups brown sugar 
(lightly pressed down) 
3 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
1 cup washed and dried seedless 
raisins 


Punch down dough ind divide into 2 eq 

portrons; form into smooth balls. Ro!l each 
piece into an oblong \%-inch thick and 16 
inches long; loosen dough. Brush with 
melted butter or margarine. Sprinkle with 
raisin mixture Beginnit zatalo ig cage, 
roll up each piece loosely, like a jelly ro! 
Cut into l-inch slices. Place just touching 
each other, a cut-side uf 1 greased 7-inch 
round layer-cake pans for other shallow 
pans). Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake moderate oven 
350 , 20-25 minutes. Serve hot, or reheated 
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. MISS SIMMONS AGAIN 
The New York Times Reports 


An Invasion of America 








fn the costly 


Sunday Times October 22nd, 


theatres advertised spec ial programs 


olumns of the New York 


htteen 


of 


British films. This was a high percentage of 


all the little deluxers in the glittering heart 


C s0than 


* * * 


in iate autumn 


but par for the latter months 


' 
America welcomed Jean 


Simmons in person as the screens most 


oung personality 


the cover of “Life’’ made it official 


* * * 


Her portrait on 


At vear-end, this and other evidence points 


ip the fact that this year British films 


established themselves most 
solid]. 
following the style set by 


theatregoer several seasons earlier 
* * * 


“Life’’ described Jean 
busiest of actresses which is accurate 
SO LONG AT THI 
films are 


CAGE OF GOLD, a dramatx 


quietly but 
with a large American public —thus 
the Canadian 


oimmons as the 
After 
FAIR, her next two 


triangle, 


again with a touch of Paris but a back- 


ground of the black markets 


CLOUDED YELLOW which begins with 


a 


flight of butterflies and ends with a flight 


from murder 
* * * 


For THE WOMAN IN 


QUESTION, 


Anthony Asquith assembled a panel of four 


stars but top honors go to Jean Kent in five 
different roles. They all turn out to be the 


same woman as hve different 


thought they knew her. 
* * * 


That light British touch in comedy 


applied to a new theme in THE MAGNE 
but delicately 


which deals devastatingly 


pec »ple 


is 


T 


with child psychology as practised by adults 


To be sure you see these fine films, ask 
for playdates at your local theatre. 


~~ 


an 
lta ize KLhoate 


AS, 


iw 


London is Rich 
and Ritzy 


Continue 


from page 24 
election promises hung up in his office 
ind as he fulfills one he checks it off 
This might account for his repeated 
lections He is astute and inde- 
fatigable. Once a vear for 37 years he’s 
held his own birthday party for all the 
city’s children—a movie and a picnic 
treat 
Only once his thick crust cracked 
When Governor-General Alexander and 
Lady Alexander visited London they 
invited Wenige to their private car on a 
railway siding. Their easy friendliness 
deeply touched the mayor, 
battled for everything he’s got “All 
I can say,”’ he fumbled for words, “‘is 
that you're real folks.”’ 


who’s 


Hangings, Cholera, Rebellion 


The Londoner, whether he’s making 
beer, bread, plastics, shoes, chewing 
gum, or biscuits, still sends a glance at 
the past, holds fast to the tradition. It 
comes out in the street names reminis- 
cent of the other London— Oxford 
Piccadilly. Cheapside, Chelsea, Covent 
Gardens, Hyde Park, Pall Mall. It’s 
certainly evident during every royal 
visit London’s ever had. King George 
and Queen Elizabeth in 1939 drew a 
welcome committee of 300,000. Princess 
Margaret would do no less 

London, Ont took its time about 


growing, ‘went through brawling lusty 
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periods of taverns, hangings, 
squabbles: provided homes for the 
United Empire Loyalists and sheltered 
the Negroes emerging into Canada 
through the underground railway; 
survived a cholera scare in 1832; got 
ready to take sides in the 1837 Rebel- 
lion; and saw its biggest fire— 200 build- 
ings destroyed—in 1844 

In 1854 London became a city and 
E. Leonard and Sons began to manu 
facture cars for the London and Port 
Stanley Railway. Two years later, just 
about the only depression London's 
ever known hit the town, touched off 
by the bank-closing panic in United 
States. After this Londoners put their 
faith on cash 


garrison 


ind only cast 
Corral of the Mustangs 


A few disasters rocked London’s 
steady progress. Yet somehow, even 
these have a Victorian quality, such as 
the Victoria Day 1881 accident to the 
river steamer, Victoria, which pitched 
on its side dumping 600 passengers into 
the Thames and drowning 200 In 
1898 the city hall auditorium caved in 
on the night of the municipal elections 
and sent hundreds of citizens head first 
into the basement. Eight were killed 

Gradually and _ surely the 
aspects of the stolid citizenry 
leaving their mark in churches, colleges, 
libraries, as well as in roads and rail- 
ways, industries and civic services. As 
good an example as you can find of the 
united, forward-looking interests of the 
Londoner and his neighbor in the rural! 
around is the university of 


sobe 4 


were 


areas 


Western Ontario, owned by the city of 
London and the western § Ontario 
counties Now the seventh largest 
Canadian university, it’s still growing 
fast Here Sir Frederick Banting 
stumbled on a clue which sent him 
eagerly on the road to insulin. Dr 
J.B. Collip, now dean of the medical 
college, is credited with discovery o| 
another wonder drug, ACTH 

And, of course, there are the Mus 
tangs, Western’s senior intercollegiate 
football team, which brought home the 
laurels in 1947 and 1949, and nevei 
fails to throw a Western grad into 
patriotic frenzy 

So the Londoner lives in his insular 
prosperity, borrows paintings from his 
handsome Art Gallery as easily as other 
people in other cities borrow books 
takes his kids to Springbank Park for 
Sunday outings, and perhaps half 
remembers a spring night there, when 
the wife was just the best girl-friend 


If You Live Long Enough 


To a stranger London takes a lot of 
knowing. There is one story which has 
survived the years possibly because of 
the element of truth which spices it 
It’s told with much relish by the new 
comer and the established citizen, 
and relates how a London matron 
every time the story’s told she has a 
new and authentic name) met a neigh 
bor of 20 years-—1.e., a newcomer 
down-town 

*‘My dear,”’ she said 
getting along? Are you meeting any 
body yet? Don’t worry, you will.” 


**How are you 





Captain” 


exploits 


The Black Captain had 
sermons about the evils of drink 
Brownell 


roof, then threw him over 
lubber,”’ he said. 


by his Chinese crew 





YAPTAIN EVAN BROWNELL, a huge fellow with a 
Cc wild black beard, was well known as the “Black 
He When Brownell retired from the sea he began a hectic 
round of quarrels with Becky. 
horse which he insisted on feeding in the dining room 

He had brought Becky 
suspecting his shore-leave activities, 


around the Maritimes between 1870-90 
was master and owner of a barque, but his reputation 
stemmed mainly from his violent temper and his colorful 
He had a wife named Becky 

He was always willing to use his hamlike fists at the 
drop of a hat and is credited with wrecking at least a 
score of bars and three jails in several ports 
a pal called Edward Reid 
who, when drunk, liked to climb on roofs and deliver 
One day Reid fell off a 
roof while thus engaged and broke a leg. 
He picked Reid up, carried him back on to the 
“There, you clumsy land 
‘‘Learn to fall right 
several more broken bones to his injuries 

Once in the China Sea the Black Captain was attacked 
They were armed with knives but 
Brownell charged into the midst of them with his fists 


Toronto. 


CANADIANECDOTE 








BECKY AND THE BLACK CAPTAIN 


them cold before the others decided 


to obey orders 


China but she 
wall with an axe. 
This enraged 
Brownell shot it 


Reid added 


I got rid of that 


For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents out of Canada’s 
colorful past. Maclean’s will pay $50. Indicate source material and 
mail to Canadianecdotes. Maclean’s Magazine. 481 University Ave.., 
Vo contributions can be returned. 


and knocked half o 


threw the lot in the furnace 
sledgehammer and smashed the furnace to junk 
a kitchen door became stuck he chopped 


The day Becky died the Black Captain had his horse 
entered in a local race. 
the race started at 2. Brownell attended both events. 


The horse lost and, having no patience with failures, 


Then he stood back, looked triumphantly at the dead 
animal, and exclaimed: 
woman and that 
afternoon.’’—R. M. Maxwell. 


MPKING 


He also acquired a race- 
a few bolts of silk back from 
Then Brownell took a 


When 
a hole in the 


The funeral was at 1 o'clock; 


“What a wonderful day’s work! 
horse all in one 




















Start with an easy mind by SPICY GLAZE: 1 c. honey, % c. 
ordering Swift's Premium—the syrup drained from canned 
ham that’s sare to do you pineapple, % tsp. cinnamon, 
pene Brown-Sugar-Cured, % tsp. cloves. Boil 12 min., 
ardwood-smoked, Swift's stirring frequently; cool. 
Premium is a/ways tender, in- POINSETTIAS: Cut whole 
POINSETTIA variably delicious. No wonder canned pimientos (or very red 
it’s Canada’s best-liked ham! oy peel) in 8 irregular pet- 
HAM Bake according to time table Place each pimiento flower 
that comes with each ham. In- on 2 pineapple slices heated 
crease heat to 400° F. last 30 in remaining syrup. Fill centers 
PLATTER min. Skin, score and glaze, with parsley sprinkled with 
drizzling with more glazeevery hard-cooked egg, yolk and 
10 minutes till browned. white sieved separately. 





0°» Swift Femi Ham 


is sure to do you proud! , 


—_— ar Ss BD ve yeupet 


Swift's unique system of qualit 
contro] assures you the same 
superbly mellow flavour . . . the 


lerness in 


same delicious ten 
every Switt’s Premium Ham. Any- 
time, anywhere 

Swift's Premium is sure tobe per- 


fect...sure to do you proud! 





OUVALITY 
; % we 
toward center. Place on cookie sheet. Cut Pees 


2 GRAND IDEAS FOR LEFTOVERS... gashes *%{ way through at 1'4 "intervals. Bake 


HAM-VEGETABLE RING: Mix biscuit 1m hot oven (450° F.) about 15 min. Fill center For a gift you'd love to get 


24" x 5" “e with cubed, cooked Swift’s Premium Ham in 


2 rec 


dough, using 2 c. flour. Roll to | 
tangle. Brush with prepared mustard. ‘Spoon white sauce. 
. diced, cooked vegetables (drained) length- MAIN DISH SOUP: Use the ham bone to 
ise on half of dough. Fold dough over vege- make the best split pea soup ever! Try adding 
tables; seal edges. Shape into ring, sealed edge _ diced carrots and onions, and a dash of nutmeg. 


. Swift's Premium Ham in 


bright Christmas wrappings 
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Cartoon by 
Mel Crawford 


Did You Ever Hear 


of Such a Thing? 


By BARRY MATHER 


tell me if there is any case on 
record of a man getting into the front 
seat of a friend’s car and closing the 
door behind him without the friend 
looking at him and saying, “I don't 
think that door is quite shut’”? 


a. cs I wonder if you can 


ANSWER: We have no record of 


such a case 


QUESTION: To your knowledge has 
any Canadian newspaper ever reported 
a bank robbery without stating, in the 
second paragraph of the story, “In 
their haste the bandits overlooked a 
considerable sum of money in a nearby 
teller’s cage’’? 

ANSWER: Yes. In Moose Jaw in 
1917 an assistant city editor failed to 
work in this customary statement be- 
fore the fifth paragraph of a bank hold 
up story. Asked later to explain the 
man could give no valid reason only 
that he had not been himself that day 


QUESTION: Can you tell me if 
there is any record of a husband taking 
his wife’s library books back to the 
library and bringing her some other 
books without his wife looking at the 
books he has brought and saying, “Oh, 
I’ve had this one before”’ 


ANSWER: No 


QUESTION Do you know if there 
has ever been a case of a man entering 
a barbershop on a warm July day 
without being asked by the barber 
“Well is it hot enough for you’ 

ANSWER: Yes In Vancouver 
July 6, 1943, a man entered a barber 
shop preparing, as he did so, to tell the 
barber that it was hot enough for him 
To his amazement the barber failed to 
ask him if it was hot enough for him 
When he asked the barber to account 
for his oversight the barber explained 
that, just before the man had entered 
his shop, he had scalded himself with a 
hot towel and was in no mood for ask 
ing anybody about the heat The 
barber was profusely apologetic about 
his oversight. And this gave the man 
who had entered the barbershop a 
chance to remark as he left ‘It isn’t 
the heat, it’s the humility 


QUESTION: Have you any record 
of-a case in which a telephone conversa 
tion was disconnected and in which, 
when the connection was restored, one 
or other of the parties concerned did 
not at once state, “I guess we were cut 
off ae 

ANSWER: No 


QUESTION: Do you know if there 
has been a case in the last 25 years in 
which a husband has informed his wife 
they have been invited to attend some 
social function without his wife in 
stantly replying, “Really, dear, I 
haven't a thing to wear’’? 

ANSWER: In 1926 in Regina a hus 
band wrote a letter to a newspaper 
claiming that, when he had told his 
wife they had been invited to attend a 
Christmas concert in the Presbyterian 
church, she had failed to state that she 
had nothing to wear. However, as he 
had neglected to secure witnesses to the 
alleged conversation, his claim, while 
interesting, set no official record 


QUESTION: Has anybody standing 
on the seventh floor of an office building 
attempting to catch a DOWN elevator 
managed to catch a DOWN elevator 
before an UP elevator has passed him? 

ANSWER: If so we have not heard 


of it 


QUESTION: Is there a_ verified 
instance of a woman putting on her hat 
while standing in front of a mirror 
without giving the hat at least eight 
pats before she has got it on right”? 


ANSWER: No 


QUESTION: Hasany Western Can 
adian newspaper, reporting the ay 
pointment of a home-town newspaper 
man to a position in Eastern Canada, 
failed to mention that the man in 
question had been a former valued 
employee of the newspaper? 

ANSWER: Yes. In February, 1923, 
a former B. C. » 2>wspaperman was sen 
tenced to a te ™ in Portsmouth Peni 
tentiary. Nec B. C. newspaper, in 
reporting this case, claimed the man as 
a former employee. On the other hand, 
several B. C. newspapers referred to the 
man as a former employee of other 
Bp. © newspapers ke 
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Consensus—A certain firm, hav- 
ing difficulty in making a collection, 
finally wrote: “Dear Mr. Jones, 
What would your neighbors think if 
we came to your town and repos- 
sessed your car?” 

A week later they received their 
letter back. Scrawled on it was: 
“Sir: I took the above matter up 
with my neighbors and they think 
it would be a lousy trick. Sincerely, 
Lester Jones.” Stratford Beacon- 
Herald. 

Twist That About — The visiting 
child psychologist was giving the 
teacher of the second grade some 
good advice. 

“You don’t hold ‘he interest of 
your pupils, Miss Jones. When they 
come in [ll prove to you that they 
are not paying the slightest attention 
to what is going on.” 

Presently the youngsters filed in 
and took their places. The visitor 
asked the class for a number, and 
a little girl gave 35. The visitor, 
in large, clear figures, wrote 53 on 
the blackboard and called for another 
number. Receiving 19, he wrote 91 
on the blackboard, and for 47, 74. 
After several minutes of this the 


JASPER 


ly WISDOM. 


{J 
wa 


visitor glanced triumphantly at Miss 
Jones, when suddenly a voice called 
out. 
“Sixty-six 
dowiththat.”’ 
Journal. 


Let’s see what you can 


50 in the Shade Once 


year designers of women’s styles have 


every 


to sit down and think up 50 new 
names for the three primary colors. 
Kingston Whig Standard. 


Fodder For Thought 
cessful man makes hay from the 
grass that grows under some other 


fellow’s feet. Saskatoon Star 
Phoen ix. 
Where in the World : For 


the second time in a decade, millions 
are finding themselves in a situation 
in which they are inadvertently 
learning more about geography than 
they care to. — Halifax Mail Star. 
No Co-ordination —A news filler 
says that the weatherman is right 
85°; of the time. If that’s the case, 
then the weather cannot boast nearly 
as high a percentage of accuracy. 
Sarnia Observer. 


By Simpkins 





Merry Christmas to you 
Merry Christmas to you 
Merry Christmas, dear Jasper— 








Saint John Telegraph- 
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MADE OF 


LOOK FOR THIS 


@ The label tells you the plastics house- 
ware you're buying has been laboratory 
appraised by the Dow Product Evalua- 
tion Committee 

Phat means it has been checked to see 
that Styron (Dow's famous polystyrene 
plastic) is the right material for that 
particular article 

It mean- your plastic product has been 
evaluated for functional design and 
quality of workmanship by men with 
years of experience in the plastic 
industry 

As a result of these exacting require- 


ments which must be met before any 
plastic item can bear this label you're 
buying plastics housewares that are 
more than gay and colourful you're 


buving housewares that are durable and 
functional ! 


WF hen vou shop eee 
buy with confidence 
Remember the Evaluated Label! 
Look for it on Housewares! 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, 
LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO REGINA 
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FOR DGOR OR WINDOW 
OF ‘PINE OR SPRUCE BOUGHS FASTENED 
WITH FINE WIRE.LARGE PINE CONES (VARNISHED) 
.. AND SOME RED RIBBON 


see CHRISTMAS TABLE CENTRE—— 
K DRY OAK LEAVES, SPRIGS OF 

EVERGREEN, CONES AND NUTS, 
“=. DISC OF WOOD FOR BASEALL 
CAN BE GIVEN A COAT 
OF VARNISH. 






There are many other interest- 
ing little ideas like these in 
the booklet **AROUND THE 
HOME”. Write for your copy to 


tion, TORONTO, 








as a 


Tom Gard, c/o MOLSON’S (ONTARIO) 
LIMITED, P.O. Box 490, Adelaide St. Sta- 


<> SSS ——— <> 


PLACEMARKERS 10 , *"! <7 
12 BRIGHTEN YOUR 
CHRISTMAS TABLE 





INDIA INK 
FOR EYES 


SWAN FROM AUSTRIAN PINE 
CONE CEMENTED ON DISC OF 
WOOD. BORE HOLE IN CONE 
FOR PIPE CLEANER NECK.FOR 
HEAD, FASTEN TWO SCALES FROM 
ANOTHER CONE SHAPED To 
A POINT... 


IMITATION TURKEY FROM 
JACK PINE CONE... DRILL 
SMALL HOLE IN END. INTO 
IT PLACE PIPESTEM CLEANER 
BENT TO FORM THE HEAD 
AND NECK. , 





SPLIT CLOSED PINE CONE 
DOWN CENTRE WITHA 
COPING SAW. FASTEN TWO 
ENDS TOGETHER WITH 

CEMENT ADO CLUSTER 
OF CONES OR ACORNS. 


CANDLESTICKS 
FROM 

WOODEN BLOCKS 
4" SQUARE SANDED 
SMOOTH...BORE HOLES 
SIZE OF CANDLES TO 
BE USED. 





















ii. ONE OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY 


mn 


em = MOLSON'S BREWERY LIMITED + ESTABLISHED 1786 















The Gards rely almost entirely 
on native material for Christ- 


mas decorations, other than 
lights and fancy tree ornaments, 

Every year the whole family 
has a cone-hunting spree in the 
country. Occasionally we draw 
the ire of some ‘‘country 
cousin” but we usually try to 
secure them in well-wooded 
areas that are little frequented. 
We journey forth again when it 
comes time to gather evergreen 
boughs for our wreaths and 


other decorative purposes. 
Christmas Table Centre 


The Christmas table centre we 
used last year is illustrated. 
What could be more typically 
Canadian than the pressed oak 
or maple leaves and the collec- 
tion of cones ? Some of the cones 
can be dipped in bright red and 
bright green paint to add color 
to ‘the arrangement. This year 
we plan to include evergreens to 
replace the leaves. In case you 
are interested in making the 
candle stick holders, instruc- 
tions are also given along witha 


couple of designs. 
Cone Place Markers 


To complete the slogan “‘let’s 
make it an evergreen Christ- 
mas’’, place markers are made 
from cones. Gather cones from 
the Austrian pine, larch and 
Jack pine when they are dry. 
Leave them in a sunny window 
or on top of the furnace over- 
night. The warmth will open 
them. Three types of cone place 
markers that have been used 
are illustrated. The whole fami- 
ly has a share in making them. 
This adds to the interest and 
the anticipation for that day of 
days so quickly approaching. It 
is fun drawing on one’s imagina- 
ation to help make the cones 
look as realistic as possible. It is 
surprising how closely some do 
resemble different types of birds 
when they are carefully select- 
ed, placed and finished. All I 
hope is that you have as much 
fun in your house as we have in 
ours preparing for Christmas. 


otvon 


AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 























Backstage in China 
Continued from page 4 


was convinced Chou was not bluffing 
and phoned Delhi immediately, which 
accounts for the Indian insistence 
that the UN advance into North 
Korea. threatened war. 

When this private warning was 
ignored China repeated it publicly, 
but this was ignored too. 

The United Nations apparently 
reckoned with the possibility of inter- 
vention at the moment of crossing the 
parallel but when it did not then 
happen dismissed the whole idea as 
a Communist bluff. The new de- 
velopments raise serious decisions for 
Canada. The previous announcement 
that only one of the three battalions 
raised in the Korea Force is coming 
is instantly obsolete the obvious 
course is now to send all or none. 

If the United States is unable to 
hold the line it is conceivable they 
might evacuate Korea rather than 
commit their entire strength to one 
inaccessible theatre. Then the Cana- 
dians would not be wanted. On the 
other hand, if the line is held and 
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reinforced our troops would be doubly 
welcome. 

The Korean terrain now reached is 
suitable for the special training of the 
Canadian regular force. Deep snow 
and subzero temperatures are usual in 
December. And even the battle 
hardened Marines are inexperienced in 
winter warfare 

If, as some expect, the opposing 
forces dig in for a winter stalemate the 
Canadian regulars would be _ better 
suited than any troops in the whole 
free world to face the problem of 
survival under Arctic conditions 

Whether this consideration will affect 
Ottawa policy cannot be discerned at 
this distance. 


* * + 


Canadian immigration is doing a 
land-office business here these days 
Ever since the Immigration Act was 
amended to admit wives and minor 
children of naturalized Chinese-Cana- 
dian citizens there has been a steady 
stream, averaging 200 a month, from 
here to Vancouver and points east 

Yesterday morning the waiting room 
was so packed with people that I 
literally couldn’t get in the door. Any 





FAMILY 
FAME 


A Maclean's Quiz 


by GORDON DUSTAN 


son or daughter 
you might think. 


tN 


7. The half sister of (“Bloody” 


11. The mother of Cupid 


13. The father of Cain 


Answers 





| igh NOT often that an illustrious father has an equally famous 

But it has happened in history more often than 
Here are 15 people, from Troy to Hollywood, 
whose sisters, cousins, aunts, or what-have-you are as well known as 
they themselves are. Can you identify at least a dozen? 


1. The sister-in-law of King Agamemnon of Mycenae 
The brother of Aaron, the high priest 


3. The wife of comedian Jack Benny 
4. The son of Sir Lancelot of the Lake 
5. The daughter of Empress Maria Theresa 


6. The father-in-law of pianist Vladimir Horowitz 
Queen Mary 

8. The husband of actress Lynn Fontanne 

9. The mother-in-law of King Henry VIII 

10. The cousin of poet Bliss Carmen 


12. The son-in-law of dramatist Eugene O’ Neil! 


14. The brother-in-law of poet laureate Robert Southey 
15. The sister of movie star Olivia De Havilland 
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ly hristmas Vinner 


is halt-ready now... 
harks t gine 


Let Aylmer add the “trimmin’s” 
to your Christmas Dinner, too! 
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Let Aylmer 


the tangy 


those 









olort 













the rich red glow otf tomato juice 


the tempting green of olives 


Your Family 
Deserves 
Aylmer Quality 
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time from 9 to 5 the benches are filled 
with women and children patiently 
waiting. This is no mere queue—all 
these people are there by appointment 
They are the ones who have dlready 
made application, and are here to be 
examined as to eligibility, health, and 
so on. 

Superintendent H. T. Peters, with 
two officials and a battery of clerks 
and interpreters, has to verify the age 
and status of all these would-be 
immigrants. Very few speak English 
Even fewer have any documents to 
prove either marriage or date of birth 
they don’t issue such documents in 
China 

Naturally, Canadian Chinese want 
to bring out as many of their relatives 
as possible. Peters and his men are 
continually being confronted — by 
“‘twins’’ who look no more alike than 
Mutt and Jeff, by ‘‘18-year-olds’’ who 
look old enough to have children that 
age themselves 

The officials do have ways and means 
of checking up, though. For one thing 
they have a record of the father’s 
movements into and out of Canada. If 
he wasn’t in China nine months before 
the child’s supposed birth date, the 
child doesn’t go 

Birth dates can be adjusted when 
there are no documents involved A 
more useful check is the X-ray not 
just for ordinary physical examination, 
but to show the bone structure as 
indication of age. One pair of “‘twins’’ 
had an X-ray two weeks ago, which 
showed them to be 19 and 2 
tively. By this and other means, about 
50 fraudulent applications are detected 
each month and, of course, refused 

So far there is no sign of any slack 
ening in the flow of new Canadians 
from China— quite the reverse, in 
fact Peters has been here only 18 
months, but already he is running 
across a few familiar names and faces 
Some of the boys whom he allowed to 
proceed to Canada in 1949 are already 
coming back, marrying Chinese girls 
and taking their wives home _ to 
Canada. 


3 respec 


All Canadians out East feel pretty 
isolated and complain about being out 
of touch with Canadian news. But the 
most isolated of all are the small group 
of missionaries, doctors and nurses on 
Formosa. 

Before I left Ottawa I couldn't find 
anyone who knew whether or not it was 
still possible to get to Formosa at all 
actually there are two or three planes 
a day going in from Hong Kong and 
Manila). In Formosa I learned that 
there was a period last year when even 
the Canadian Post Office didn’t know 

After the fall of Shanghai, Canadians 
on Formosa got no mail for three 
months. They wrote to Ottawa and 
got no answer. They got friends in 
Ottawa to go to see the Post Office 
officials and finally they did get an 
official letter. ‘‘We have found your 
mail,” it said. “‘It has been held up in 
Hong Kong (three hours’ flying time 
from Formosa Normally it would 
have gone to you via Shanghai, but as 
Shanghai has now fallen this is no 
longer possible We have therefore 
ordered this mail returned to Canada 
and it will be redispatched to you via 
Manila.’ 

The letters got there in the end, but 
the news in them was a bit out of date. 


* * . 


One thing you observe repeatedly on 
a trip like this: Canada is extremely 
well represented abroad 

Everybody knows this about the 
senior men. What’s not so well known, 
and very pleasant to learn, is that the 
junior men are equally likeable and 


competent. At all the eastern posts 
I’ve visited, I found young war veter 
ans with a maximum of five years 
in government service —Charlie Butter 
worth in Cairo, Paul Bridle and 
Harry Jay in New Delhi, Geoff Murray 
in Karachi, Tom Fletcher in Hong 
Kong. All of them turned out to be a 
very present help in time of travel 
They are not only willing but able to 
do anything for you, from getting a 
hotelroom to arranging interviews with 
his Excellency, whoever his Excellency 
may be 

This may sound like a public bread 
and-butter letter, which it is. But it’s 
also a simple statement of fact 


* * * 


Some time next year (April 10 is the 
target date, but few people think they 
can stick to it) the biggest political 
operation in the history of democracy 
will take place in India. Every adult 
in a nation of 350 millions will be eli 
gible to vote in a general election 


{ 


India’s had elections before, o 


course, but never on the basis o 
universal adult suffrage (in the 1937 
election only 30 millions could vote 
Millions of Indians have had no previ 
ous experience of democracy at all 

Until two years ago there were, in 
the present India, no fewer than 600 
princely states which were medieval 
despotisms. And even in the parts of 
India that have known elections it’ 
doubtful whether the illiterate peasant 
had much idea what was going on 

“In my home district we speak the 


Tamil language,”’ a New Delhi reporter 
said, ‘“‘and in Tamil the word ‘vote 
means ‘tile’. I bet 95°] of the peasant 


there will think the government want 
them to make it a gift of one til 
apiece.” 

Even among those who know. all 
about elections in theory there are 
few who know much about the mech 
anics of it. Over the next few months 
India has to recruit several million 
returning officers, poll clerks, scrutin 
eers and what not, few of whom will 
have any clear idea of what they are 
supposed to do. How they are going to 
manage it, nobody knows least of all 
the Government of India 


Socialization note: In the lava 
tories of Britain’s state-owned airports 
each individual sheet of toilet paper is 
stamped “Government property.” * 





Answers to Quiz 


FAMILY FAME 


(See page 41) 


I Helen of Troy 

2 Moses 

3. Mary Livingstone 

4. Sir Galahad 

o Marie Antoinette 

6. Conductor Arturo Toscanini 

Queen Elizabeth (‘‘Good 

Queen Bess” 

8. Actor Alfred Lunt 

9. Queen Isabella, patron 
of Columbus 

10. Sir Charles G. D. Roberts 

11. Venus 

12. Actor-Producer Charles 
Chaplin 

13. Adam 

14. Poet Samuel T. Coleridge 


15. Actress Joan Fontaine 
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Here's how to double the 
enjoyment of your Irish 
holiday with comfortable, 
carefree travel every mile 
of the way— 


PURCHASE TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 


YOUR 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE HOME. 
All the following may be secured here, 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION and reservations on 
express trains... throughout Ireland. 
ATTRACTIVE MOTOR COACH TOURS—voried 

itineraries at very low all-inclusive rates . 
Visit the lovely lakes of Killarney. 
CROSS-CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES from 

and to Britain, including cabin reservations. 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS ot Railways-owned 
resort hotels in The Republic of Ireland. 
. . . 
Typical of DEVALUATION Savings—A six- 
day motor coach tour visiting places 
steeped in Irish historic and legendary lore 
++. only $42.00 including meals and hotels. 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
For illustrated literature, write Dept. M 
British & Irish Roilwoys office: 


69 Yonge Street 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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My Neighbors the Quints 


Continued from page 17 


Marie a bad eye?’’—“‘Is it true that the 
Quints have false  teeth?’’—‘‘Does 
Oliva Dionne set dogs on people who 
go on his property?”’— “Is Mrs. Dionne 
really going to have triplets?’’— ‘*Will 
Dionne still his auto 

“Do the Quints have boy 


sell 
graph?” 
friends?”’ 

For the record here’s the answers: 

The famous five do speak English 
but with an accent and usually only 
when making guest appearances. The 
legend that they never speak English 
became popular after a Mother’s Day 
broadcast in 1941 when the quints 
insisted on delivering their message in 
French. They received 4,000 indignant 
letters 

Marie wears glasses and has trouble 
with one eye but the story about false 
teeth is a myth. Their teeth are bad, 
however, and Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe 
once told me that if Mrs. Dionne had 
given her permission operations would 
have been performed when the girls 
were babies to correct malformations of 
their jaws. 

Recent reports that Mrs. Dionne 
was expecting again and that X-rays 
had disclosed the birth was to be 
multiple (triplets) are indignantly 
denied by Mrs. Dionne. 


Gwe lovely gloves 
by Vale ane 
such att eager 
welcome ower 


them from 








Poppa Dionne keeps at least one 
large watchdog, but he insists it’s 
friendly. This view is not endorsed, GO Matty 


however, by a Toronto reporter who 


7 
barged unannounced onto the Dionne hands . 
property not long ago and was chased 
back into his car by, a dog which he 
described ‘‘as big as a horse and eager 
to taste-test my leg.” 


Poppa Skipped Grade 8 


As for boy friends, the quints 
haven't got to that stage yet, though 
dates may be arranged for them before 
long. Last New Year’s Eve, when 
Dionne invited neighbors Mrs. Orma 
McNaughton and her husband to the 
Dionne home for a house party, he 
asked them to bring a boy friend for 
elder daughter Therese who was home 
for the holiday. 

“I’m just testing you,”’ he chuckled 
to Mrs. McNaughton. “One of these 
days | may be calling you for five at a 
time:”’ 

When dates are arranged you 
bet they'll be boys carefully chosen 
from French-speaking families 
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One woman 


columnist 


who came 


from Arkansas to write a feature on the 
quints, only to be brushed off by Oliva 
Dionne, indignantly told me last July: 


“They can’t be very bright 
wouldn't 


were, why 


If they 


their father let 


them write their entrance examinations 
like other school children?” 


Actually, the 
students with a 
history and 


quints 
flair 
literature 


are 
art, 
The 


capable 
music, 
con- 


for 


troversy over their entrance exams was 
touched off by their father, who refused 
to let them leave their private school 


to write the tests 
an inspected school as _ re- 


was not 


Villa Notre Dam 


quired by the Ontario Department of 


Education, but 
French-Catholic 


Lucien 
inspector, 


Laplante, a | 
suggested 


that the quints should be graded on the 
recommendation of the sister who was 


conducting their classes 


The Depart- 


ment of Education offered to make a 
token inspection of the quints’ school 
‘*That’s not suitable to Mr. Dionne,”’ 


said Laplante. 


It was suggested that 


the quints could write their exams in 
Bonfield, North Bay or Callander, and 
if poppa didn’t want them to associate 
with other children they could arrive 
late and leave early. “‘Not satisfactory 


to Mr. Dionne.”’ Laplante insisted. As 






















made fr bath ladies and gemeinen 


Fine gloves by Perrin breathe the 

very spirit of French styling and, marked 
with the Perrin name and clover 
trade mark, famous the world over 
since 1860, convey an especial 
thrill of delight. They solve so many 
gift problems and are featured 


at most good stores, 








As a Christmas shopper I'm tops. I never 
make a mistake. My gifts to friends 
and relatives are always exactly what they 
want. My secret? Listen... 
I send Royal Bank Money Orders, with a 
personal card of course. They get the 
cash and buy just what they want. That makes 
everybody happy. Best of all, I can buy 
Royal Bank Money Orders for as little or as 
much as I like, an important consideration 
these days. So if Christmas shoppin 
gets you down, try my simple solution. 


Your nearest Royal bank branch 


will be glad to co-operate. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


You can bank on the  Rogal™ 
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a result the quints never did write the 
tests, but they were passed on to the 
next grade. 

Oliva Dionne is a stubborn and some- 
times irascible man in most matters 
concerning his famous daughters, es- 
pecially when |e tries to reconcile the 
myths with which the public often 
surrounds the quints with the facts as 
he knows them. 

When it was announced the girls 
would visit New York in October to 
attend a benefit dinner for the Alfred 
Smith Memorial Building, a New York 
department store offered to outfit 
Dionne’s daughters with identical 
gowns. Oliva accepted, then indig- 
nantly rejected the proposal when New 
York newspapers suggested he couldn’t 
afford to clothe his children. 

“Why don’t people find out the 
truth?”” he complained. “I wish 
they'd leave us alone.”’ 

But when the girls returned from 
New York Oliva said he was grateful 
for the attention focused on them and 
the kindness shown to them. The quints 
visited young movie star Margaret 
O’Brien and the 17-months-old Collins 
quadruplets of Brooklyn. Oliva refused 
to comment on the suggestion that the 
trip was all part of a plan to recoup 
some of the public notice the girls had 
lost im recent years— along with adver- 
tising contracts which had fallen to an 
all-time low. 

These incidents provide an insight 
into the enigma that is Dionne. In 
one breath he invites people to know 
him better. In the next he rebuffs them 
with a demand to be left alone. He 


deplores publicity, yet is piqued if 


ignored. On occasion he can be most 
gracious; on others, exasperating, un- 
reasoning and difficult. 


Allowance for Five— $10 


I remember once while working for 
the North Bay Nugget I called on 
Olive and he greeted me very coolly 
I mentioned this to Keith Munro, 
business manager for the quints, and he 
offered to investigate. 

It turned out that Poppa was peeved 
because the Nugget, quite by accident, 
had dropped him from its mailing list 
of free papers. When the paper was 
restored he was all smiles again. 

For some time now Oliva hasn't 
spoken to me not since | mentioned 
in a newspaper story that people didn’t 
seem interested in the Dionnes. Before 
starting this article for Maclean’s | 
called him at his home (his phone is 
unlisted This was-the conversation: 

“Ts Oliva Dionne there, please?” 

“Oliva Dionne speaking.” 

“This is Bruce McLeod, Oliva 
I 2 

“This is Ernest,’’ interjected the 
same voice. ‘Mr. Dionne is out.” 

“Well, Ernest,”’ I continued, “I 
hear your father is annoyed with me 
but would 

“Maybe I have reason to be an- 
noyed,”” snapped the voice. 

**Look,”’ I persisted, “is that Oliva 
or Ernest?” 

Long pause. ‘“‘Mr. Dionne is out,” 
finally came the reply. 

‘Today, at 47, the father of the quints 
remains a slim sometimes explosive 
Canadien with large expressive brown 
eyes, thinning hair and an_ easily 
bruised ego. He hates the use of the 
word ‘“‘quints.”” The bitterness which 
rankled in him during the long battle 
to reunite his family under one roof 
has mellowed, but only a little 

A devout Catholic, Dionne is both a 
stern and affectionate father who does 
not believe in spoiling children. The 
quints, in spite of their fortune, get 
only $2 each a month as spending 
money. Each has household duties and 
rises at 7 a.m. Mrs. Dionne employs 


no help to keep the comfortably 
furnished, five-piano, 18-room mansion 
in order. 

Oliva likes to entertain, has his own 
bar. But in the presence of guests he 
never calls his wife anything but Mrs 
Dionne. She calls him ‘‘Mr.”” Some 
times he can be the life of the party. 
Once he delighted and surprised guests 
by appearing in a long plaid skirt to 
demonstrate the highland fling. 

Bill Flannery, a North Bay lawyer 
who until his death a few weeks ago 
acted as Dionne’s legal adviser, had his 
own formula for getting along with 
Oliva. “Pat him on the back,’’ he 
used to say. “‘Never step on his toes.” 

In the 16 years since the morning in 
May, 1934, when the quints were born 
I have enjoyed an unusual opportunity 
to watch their story unfold. I visited 
them frequently during their child 
hood and in 1944 I conducted the first 
press interview with them. Several of 
the youngsters’ nurses were good 
friends of mine and so was the “Little 
Doc”’ who brought them into the 
world and got them started on a 
healthy life. 

Looking back over those years 
I cannot help but feel that the quints 
themselves were less bruised by the 
problems which beset them than most 
of the people around them. 


They Want the Stage Alone 


Their biggest problem—survival—is 
far behind them. They are normal, 
healthy young girls who haven't 
required a doctor in two years. An- 
nette perhaps is the brightest and acts 
as her father’s secretary. Marie is 
slower than her sisters, but has talent 
as a singer and musician. They are not 
good-looking but pleasant, unspoiled, 
reasonably intelligent girls with vary 
ing emotions and abilities. Far from 
being introverts, as predicted by some 
authorities, they are if anything 
extroverts inclined to show off. They 
love people and crowds and even at 
the age of three displayed all the 
footlights temperament of born prima 
donnas. 

One of Oliva’s biggest beefs during 
the years the quints were surpervised 
by the Ontario Government (until 
1942) was that they were “being made 
a show of.” He needn't have worried 
‘The quints loved it, sometimes wept if 
bad weather or illness canceled a 
showing 

Yvonne Leroux, the quints’ first 
nurse and a woman who knew them 
best in those early days, once observed, 
“Each wanted to be leading lady. No 
matter Which one we picked up first 
for the public to see, the others’ faces 
drooped with grief.” 

Sometimes the quints still sulk if 
forced to share the limelight Two 
vears ago three of them saw their first 
professional hockey game~— an exhibi- 
tion between Chicago Black Hawks 
and one of their farm clubs at North 
3ay’s Memorial Arena. When the 
Quints arrived, escorted by a_ police 
guard, the game was delayed while the 
Hawks’ publicity men got pictures 
The crowd, which hadn’t blinked an 
eve when the Dionnes appeared, was 
impatient “Come on, get the game 
started!”’ bellowed one fan Others 
stamped their feet. Not one of the 
quints cracked a smile or displayed any 
interest. They sat deadpan, munching 
crackerjack. 

North Bay never got very hetup 
about the quints. While many fol- 
lowed the quint story with interest, 
hundreds in the city have never seen 
them, couldn’t be bothered traveling 
11 miles to Dafoe Hospital even when 
the famous five were being shown 

The late Alexander Woollcott, who 

Continued on page 46 
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iF aeditnee —Bedrock of fatth 


Built on the bedrock of faith, rooted im the hearts of men, 
the spirit of Christmas—goodwill to all men— 


is our guiding force as we seek the path toward lasting peace on earth. 
Christmas is man’s bulwark against the darkness of 
tvranny—a bulwark standing rm and bringing to the world 
strength, hope and compassion. 


As we celebrate Christmas this vear, let us once again 


5 


afirm our faith in mankind, and let us rededicate ourselves to 
the great task of perpetuating a better world— 
a world reflecting the faith that is Christmas, with its eternal message of 


Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men. 





The House of Seagram 
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Continued from page 44 
made a short movie with the quints in 
1939, noted this and remarked: ‘‘People 
in Niagara seldom go to see the Falls 


When you have one of the wonders of 


the world in your own back yard it’s 
only human to take it for granted.”’ 

But this annoys and puzzles Oliva 
Dionne, who feels North Bay should be 
grateful to his daughters for helping to 
augment the city’s $4 million-a-year 
tourist industry. Most persons agree 
that the birth of the quintuplets gave 
the district’s vacation business a 
tremendous shot in the arm, but many 
believe that, had it not been for action 
by the Ontario Government to prevent 
the babies being exploited, they would 
not have lived. 

They recall! how, a few hours after 
the babies were born, Oliva signed 
them to a contract to appear at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. People screamed 
that for $100 a week this farmer was 
selling his babies to a midway. 

The Doc Got the Brush-off 

At the time, Dionne was a confused, 
desperate man. Poor-—-though never 
actually on relief as some people 
claimed—-he was suddenly faced with 
the problem of feeding, clothing and 
caring for five new babies. A $3,000 
mortgage on his farm was almost due. 
He consulted his parish priest who 
recommended that Dionne sign the 
contract. Not even Dr. Dafoe objected; 
he was sure the babies were living on 
borrowed time. When he realized his 
error Oliva acted to cancel the con- 
tract. 

Dionne has always insisted that he 
and his wife could have raised their 
children without government inter- 
ference, that Dafoe got credit he didn’t 
deserve. 

I remember visiting Dafoe one 
afternoon in 1941. It was on his 58th 
birthday. He had been away for 
medical treatment and when he came 
home he discovered that the 
which had always sought to turn the 
quints against him had _ finally suc- 
ceeded. The quints refused to speak to 
him. The clash of personalities, re- 
ligion, money, language; the constant 
bickering and jockeying for position 
all were ended. And the “Little Doc” 
had neither the heart nor the desire to 
rejoin battle 

“Do you think,” I asked him, “that 
there was a better'way to have handled 


forces 


this business? Perhaps a greater under 
standing of the point of 


view.” 


parents’ 


He scratched his massive head. 
‘*Maybe,”’ he shrugged. ‘I don’t know 
My job was to keep the babies alive 
Sometimes when you rescue a man 
from drowning it’s necessary to poke 
him on the jaw.” 

“But maybe if someone had taken 
the time to explain things to Oliva...” 


Dafoe Was Stern and Sharp 


Dafoe 
“Dionne wouldn't 


“Impossible,” stabbed air 
with his pipe stem 
believe anything he couldn't see 
I tried to explain to him about germs 
why diapers and bottles had to be 
sterilized. his babies were dying of 
dysentery and he wouldn't believe it 
because I couldn't actually show him 
the germs. How could anybody talk 
sense to a man like that?” 
The day the ‘Little Doc”’ 
Dionne ordered the metal plaque bear- 
ing Dafoe’s name removed from the 


was ousted 


stone gates in front of the Dafoe 
Hospital. And Dafoe died withou’‘ 
collecting the $15 vrhich he billed 


Oliva for attending Mrs. Dionne at the 
birth of the quints. “He got enough 
out of it as it was,’’ Oliva once told 
me. 


Dafoe at times was a stern, over- 
bearing man with a sharp tongue 
The welfare of his charges came first. 
Pat Mullin, a 
home, asked once if she should iron 
the diapers used by the quints. “Iron 
everything but the babies themselves!” 
ordered Dafoe. He was not always the 
easygoing, chuckling country doctor 
1 am not alone in thinking that it was 
only after watching Jean  Hersholt 
portray the role in a quint movie that 
Dafoe fell into character and became 
the homespun philosopher 

Few tourists today visit the site of 
the quints’ 18-room Georgian-style 
home on Highway 94 The wide 
stretches of pavement in front of the 
new residence are deserted most of the 
time. They make a fine practice 
ground for the quints who are learning 
to drive their father’s new car. Even 
on a Sunday afternoon in midsummer 
there are seldom more than half a 
dozen cars parked where once 7,000 
cars a day stood bumper to bumper. 


nurse in the Dionne 


A Glut in Passion Pebbles 
Two of the old souvenir booths 

one still operated by Oliva-- remain 
open for business. The building which 
was the Dafoe Hospital is used as the 
quints’ private school and the log 
sided nurses’ residence is occupied by 
stafl The 
appeared 


sisters of the teaching 
pavilion where the 
daily stands deserted and neglected 
Nobody looks in the wooden trough 
where childless couples and honey- 
mooners used to buy stones as good 
luck charms 
guard at the nursery used to call them 


quints 


‘passion pebbles’” one 


The quints spend much of their 
leisure time on the so-called ‘“‘back 
lot”? behind the Dionne home. There 


they picnic, hunt, ski and skate and 
cut their own Christmas tree each 
winter The grounds are surrounded 
by a high wire fence and flood-lit. The 
gate, which is always open, bears a 
“NO ADMITTANCE” sign Many 
vellow — brick 
mansion with its red roof and brig!:t 
red door think it looks more like a 
government institution than the kind 
of home you’d expect to find in the 
northern pines. 


people who eye the 


They Have Seen a Lot... 


away, the 
There 


are empty stores and rooms for rent in 


In Callander, two miles 
quint boom is a fading memory 
hotels and tourist camps. Gone are the 
sters and shysters who 
thronged the village streets. Madame 
Legros, who helped deliver three of the 
Dafoe 


souvenir 


promoters, huck 


quints before Dr arrived, runs 


her smal shop and_ still 
advertises “the original basket of the 
quints” in spite of Oliva’s claim thet 
he gave her a substitute and Dafwox 
statement that he burned the origin:.! 
basket 

Villagers sit in Reeve Len Wookey’s 
Red Line Inn, sip their beer and talk 
about the days when 200,000 cars 
month rolled past the taproom on th 
way to Dafoe Hospital. And the reeve, 
a retired opera singer who went to 
Callander at the height of the rush 
shakes his shaggy mane of black hair 
and delivers ringing 
favor of a monument for the 
Doc” (in a park directly 
the Red Line 

And the quints’ future? It’s any 
I wouldn’t be surprised 
if they go abroad, perhaps to Europe, in 
the next year Oliva Dionne 
simply “They will make 
decisions with no pressure 
They are getting their 
social life as well as we 
them. ‘They have seen a lot more than 
we ever did at their age.” 


arguments in 
Little 
across from 


body’s guess. 


Says 
their own 
from us 
religious and 
can give it to 


eT 


—— 
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Mail 
Continued from page 13 


Why don’t 
and 


to enjoy life now and then 
you, fly into a_ tizzy 
apoplexy” 

“Now then. my Australian 
Easton replied stiffly, “Ill thank you 
to mind your damn 
Nobody was speaking to vou = 


own business 

“Oh, come along now, Uncle. that’s 
no way to talk to your bunk-mate I 
might burst into tears. All I hear from 
and complaining 


you is moaning 


Whenever you get mail you're 


il] cross 


and pettish because your wife don’t 
spend all her time knitting woolly 
belly-bands to keep your little insides 


warm. Now you look at me 


“I'd rather not, if you don’t mind.” 


Easton replied The other men, 
Morley, Connors, Anderson and the 
rest, gathered about, grinning 

“IT say, bravo Easton!” the Aus 
tralian, whose name was Gregg, con 


tinued “Your biting wit is really 
kicking over this morning Now 
listen while I winge for a change. Here 


am I, a big boy of 26, been a kricgie for 
over two years, never got but one letter 


and that was a bill from Gieves’. I've 


got no Mummy and Daddy I'm a 
poor orphan | am, no aunties and 
uncles, no nothing. All the sheilas I 


ever met I always give them the wrong 


name for security reasons: so nobody 
loves me and nobody ever writes me a 
letter. It fair burns my guts to see you 
blokes guzzling up a dozen letters and 
me not having any I just crawl up 


here into my pit and cry on mail day 
“I say, Digger.”’ Morley broke in 

hesitantly, “if you that way, I 

have a jolly nice little cousin who 


feel 


would write to you 
“Morley, stop Oy 
“You'll make me cry 


Gregg protested 


You let 


worse 
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your cousin stay nice. Don’t contam- 
inate her by introducing her to me. I 
been stationed at Habbaniyah and 
I’ve spent week ends in Bagdad and 
Port Said No, Easton, you’re the 
bloke that can help me. How 
you sell me all the mail you get next 


about 


issue for one Canadian Red Cross 
parcel? 

“Don't be ridiculous,’” Easton 
snapped “Do you think I would 


want anyone, much less an aboriginal 


oaf like yourself, reading my _ wife’s 
letters” 

“Oh, Easton,”’ Gregg moaned, “how 
can you say such cruel things” If you're 


not careful I'll stick out my tongue at 


you No, now fair dinkum, I don't 
want your wife’s letters That girl 
has a lot to thank the Germans for 
keeping you locked up here! But you 


die of 


friend,”’ 


f them 
and so on Ill g 


sell me the rest « The ones 
from your aunties 7 


you half a parcel for ’em.”’ 


a 


Easton favored the bystanders wit! 
a knowing grin and wink 

‘**Make it a 

“No, | said half a parcel and you can 
take it or leave it.’ 

And with that ¢ 
feet 
the bunk and landed with « 
ness on the brick floor 


whole parcel is he said 


heaved his s'x 
the 


itlike light 


iregg 


inches over side of 


ind four 


“Come on, Connors,” he said, “get 


a can of that mint tea if it’s still warm 


‘ll go shave in the washhouse 


Ryan 
morale up V/ 


ind we 
Wing 
keep your 


Commander savs it will 
morale is 
dropping fast 


Kaston said 


When they were gone 
to the rest: “I find Australians a little 
hard to take Under these crowded 
conditions we could do with less crude 
aboriginal hu nor , 

“Aw, crawl back into your pit ind 
bind up Anderson told him, and the 
others went on about their business 
reading whodunits, peeling potatoes 
making kitchen utensils soldered to 
gether with silver pape 
rINHERE Live matter might have 
| rested but for the arrival of a large 


consignment of Red Cross food parcels 


mat 


Within an hour or so had come 


in on the same train as the ind it 


took thre large horse-drawn Vagons 


to convey em from the ratiway st 


tion to the camp It was the first 
consignment ’ parceis in several 
weeks to make its way up the desolate 
litthe one-track railway into the par 
ticular part of innexed Po nd chose 
by the Germans as a site for the camy 
The men stood in line d waited 
planning ext want menu of bul 
beef and prune ifter a lon tretch o 
potatoes, ¢ ibbage nd blood pudding 
Every tin in every parcel had to be 


food hoarding 
Ger 


toward 


pum tured Lo 
for before the 
mans but 
evening the men were stré aming back 
to their 
February drizzle, clutching the precious 
parcels to their chests 


prevent 
esca pe purposes 
would release it 


barracks through the icy 


In most parts of the camp the pris 


oners messed together, sharing the 
work and the food Here and there 


however, especially where there were 
difficult men 


split up into smaller groups 


there was a tendency to 


Easton was considered i difficult 
man. He messed all on his own. He 
hoarded food in his locker and several 
times he had been seen throwing away 
moldy bread, or bully beef with purple 
fur on it was both 
cautious to eat up his food in a hurry 


and too stingy to give it away 


because he too 


The rest of the men in the Stube were 
split into messes of three or four, which 
bickered internally 
other Gregg, who was no good at 
bickering like E 
simply because he didn’t want to take 


and) =6with~= each 


messed, ston, alone 


sides in the childish disputes that 
arose 
When Gregg got back with his 


parcel he found Easton seated on his 
bunk, gioating over the contents of his 
and now and then picking up a can 
or package to feel the weight of it 


Gregg paused by the tall, porcelain 
Nuremburg stove which was meant 
to heat that end of the barrack, and 


which served also as a cooking range 


and watched his bunkmate, for a 
moment 


Suddenly Easton 


in silence 
is if feeling himself 


observed, started and looked up, in 
stinctively hunching his arms over the 
parcel in his lap, as if afraid that 


somebody might steal it 


‘Aha, my Antipodean friend,’ he 
shouted, “so you, too, have drawn 
your parcel Do you still feel like 


trading me half of it for such mail as | 
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May get tomorrow, excepting of 


course, letters from my wift 

Gregg stared at him. Above the little 
black mustache the sharp little face 
was tense, and the eyes were bright 

“Do you mean you meant to?” Gregg 
asked 

“Well, that’s the offer you made. I’m 
willing,”’ Easton replied 

“Well, okay, dive in then,” Gregg 
said 

Instantly Easton was all business 

**How shal! we divide it?” he wanted 
to know 

“Go on, you divide it I'll pick 
which half 1 want,”’ Gregg told him 
moment “No 
you divide it. J’// pick,’’ he said 

Good-naturedly Gregg slapped the 
| 


aston thought 


contents of the parcel onto the de: 
table and quickly sorted the cans into 
two piles, a can of bully here, a can of 
spiced ham there, powdered milk on 
this side, butter on that 

Faston examined the two piles with 
scrupulous care, seemed first to tavor 
one, then the other. The longer he 
looked the more undecided he grew, 
until at last he said: “I say, Digger, 
let’s cut cards for it 


Gregg turned away to conceal his 
broad grin and solemnly fetched a dog 
eared deck of Danish playing cards 
from his wooden locker. The cards 
decided almost every argument in the 
Stuhe 


“Gregg - and - Easton,’’ semebody 
shouted. “Do you want your turn on 
the cookstove or don’t you” Hurry 
up.”’ 


Quickly the two men sprang into 
action Cooking time was valuable 
lo cook, it 
was necessary to place food in some 


and was strictly rationed 


sort of rugged utensil. and set this just 
inside the door ot the big Nuremburg 
stove The door was then closed ind 
the food would be supercooked by the 
white heat within minutes 

Digger Gregg was an extravagant 
eater. As a shearer in the Australian 
outback he had been accustomed to 
drawing a huge wad of pay at one sheep 
station and pausing at some = cross 
roads pub on the way to the next, in 


order to spend it His method was 
simple: he would hand his roll to the 
publican and say: “Let me know when 


that’s used up.” 

As a prisoner he was just the same 
When he had food he would eat just as 
much as he wanted until it was gone 
then he would go cheerfully hungry 
till more arrived. ‘“Vhese squirrels that 
never get a square meal are miserable 
all the time,”’ he would explain. *‘*Me 
I’m only miserable half the time 

Now, as he laid a frying pan loaded 
with slices of bully beef in the stove 
mouth, and set his can of potatoes for 
boiling beside it, he was amazed to 
find that Easton, too, was preparing 
for a feast. 

“Don’t overdo it.’ he said, “‘first 
thing you know you’ll make yourself 
happy.” 

“Well,” Easton replied, “I reckon 
that I’m half a parcel up on every body 
else, and a whole parcel up on you. so 
it won't hurt me to really let go to 
night.’ 

And he did 

He ate spiced ham and potatoes and 
kohIrabi and = large ship’s _ biscuits 
thick with butter and jam. and stewed 
prunes whipped up in thick cream 
made from powdered milk and a whole 
chocolate bar and two cups of coffe 
with thick cream and lots of sugar 


ND in the morning the mail 
P 4 arrived 

Morley was the mail officer. Connors 
heard that they were harding out mail 
in the Admin building, and he hounded 
Morley into going to get it 
The mob was waiting for him when 
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he got back, eagerly crowding around 
the deal table in the Stube 


“Now stand back, chaps, and give 
if g 


me a chance,”’ Morley shouted 

**Anderson Anderson, Anderson 
Archer, Archer, Atwood,’” the mail 
officer shouted, and each man, as his 
name was called, crowded up, took his 
letters. and waited for more 

There were five for Easton Four 
from his wife and one from 

“Just a minute, let me see who it’ 
from, can’t you.”’ Easton snarled as 
Gregg dexterously snatched the fift! 
letter from him 

“Go to hell.” Gregg told him. ‘“Thi 
is my letter 

“Half a parcel and you only got 


one bloody letter Easton sympa 
thized 

“QOne’s enough for me,”’ Gregg said 
his lanky frame disappearing into hi 
bunk 

For a time there was deep silence. as 
everybody read and reread and studied 
letters from wives and girls and, well 
just women, and mothers and fathers 
and friends. For a few minutes they 
were all back home and they didn’t 
want to break the spell. Now and then 
somebody would shout out a piece of 
news— “It’s a girl, and they’re both 
well,”” or “Old Stinker’s finished his 
tour of duty and he’s instructing at 
Moreton-on-Marsh.”’ 

At last Easton finished his four 
letters and swung his feet out of the 
bunk 

“Well,” he said, ‘she’s knitting me a 
scarf. I’ve got two already, but | guess 
I shouldn’t discourage her. She says 
life’s pretty dull 1 wish she could 
see what it’s like here.”’ 

Nobody replied. 

“T say. Gregg,.”’ Easton continued 
twisting his head round to look at the 
bunk = above “when you've quite 
finished with that letter I'd like to have 
a look at it 

“Do you think | want any beastly 


stranger reading my letters? No, no 
Claude, anything but that,’ Gregg 
replied 

“Oh, come along now A joke’s 


joke, but I have a right to see my own 
letter.” 

“It so happens it ain’t your letter 
dear,”’ the voice from above said. ‘I 
gave you half a parcel for this, and it’s 
mine.” 

“But it’s addressed to me.”’ 


Easton was silent for a while, then 
he said: “Oh well, probably from some 
perfectly boring relative I don’t 


really give a damn. It is froma relative 
| suppose i 

“No.” 

“Well who’s it from, then?”’ he pur 
sued doggedly 

“None of your damn_ business,” 
Gregg said. ‘‘Now go away and stop 
bothering me.”’ 

White-faced, Easton strode out of th: 
room. Not until evening did he men 
tion the matter to Gregg again, but in 
mid-afternoon, when the Australian 
was elsewhere, at work on an escape 
tunnel, he complained bitterly to the 
rest of the Stube 

After all, he argued, there were such 
things as postal regulations and to 
interfere with the mails was a serious 
He didn’t care if Morley did 
consider that he, Easton, had been an 


offense 


accessory before. during and after that 
offense. it was still an offerse, and 
Easton meant to get that letter back or 
know the reason why 

“You already know the reason why 
Uncle.’’ Connors said 

“Now look here. young Connors,” 
Easton snapped, “I’m a much older 
man and I don’t expect to have to take 
anv check from a laddie your age. You 
just mind what you say and don’t get 
yourself mixed up in other people’s 


business.’ 





























FTER the evening meal he tackled 
Gregg again. 

“Digger, old man,” he said, with an 
approach to joviality, “now we've had 
our fun over this letter business. what 
about letting me have a quick look at 
it? Just for a minute. Ill give it back 
because it’s yours, of course. Let's 
have a look at it now, Digger.” 

Gregg shook his head solemnly. 

““No,”” he said, “it’s very private. 
Any other letter I’d be glad to, but not 
this one.” 

“You bloody oaf, how can you con- 
sider it private if it’s addressed to me?” 
Easton demanded. 

“Go to bed, little man, and try not to 
snore,’ Gregg told him. 

At intervals, for a day or so, the 
issue flared up again. Easton tried 
friendliness, geniality, a brisk business- 
like tone, and a straight demand. But 
Gregg refused to budge. 

“Why don’t you offer to give him 
back his half parcel?’’ Morley, the 
sentimentalist, suggested in all kind- 


4 


ness 

‘Morley, I'll thank you to keep your 
nose out of this,”’ Easton snapped. “It 
doesn’t concern you. Furthermore, | 
see no obligation on my part to return 
the parcel. It was part of a bargain, 
and the bargain was fulfilled. Now, in 
all etiquette, Gregg ought at least to 
let me know the contents of that 
letter. I have reason to believe that 
it’s from my solicitor, and concerns the 
disposal of some property.’ 

“It ain’t,’’ Gregg interjected laconi- 
cally from his bunk. 

Easton then went into a long sulk 
Often he seemed on the point of speak 
ing to Gregg, but then changed his 
mind. 

There was little doubt, though, that 
he was constantly brooding on it. He 
hardly spoke to anyone, and he spent 
hours chain smoking in his bunk 

Once Morley tried to intercede 

“Digger, be a good chap and give the 
man his letter,”’ he said. “It isn’t like 
you to be petty, even though it ¢s like 
him.” 

‘*Morley,”’ Gregg replied. “‘I’m not 
giving him that letter. Don’t mention 
it again. Let him forget about it. And 
thanks for thinking it’s not like me to 
be petty.” 

Morley looked him squarely in the 
eve for nearly a minute, then went 
away satisfied. 

“Digger wouldn’t do it 
good reason,”’ he confided to Connors 
and Anderson. 

“Isn’t half a food 
reason?’’ Connors enquired 

Morley only smiled. 

After several days the tension broke 

“Gregg,”’ Kaston announced, “‘I have 
decided to give you your half parcel 


without a 


parcel a’ good 


back. I must have that letter. What 
about it?” 

“Nope.” 

“You bloody colonial — swine,” 


Easton screamed, “give me back my 
letter or [ll 

“You'll what?’ Gregg enquired 
sweetly, smoothly. Nobody had seen 
him rise; he was just there, suddenly, 
his big, gentle hands gripping the lapels 
of Easton's tunic. 

“Or I'll report the entire matter to 
the Senior British Officer,’’ Easton 
finished lamely. 

There was a shout of laughter 
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Easton, close to tears, sat down 

“Ll give you two minutes,” he said 
“Then I’m going to Wing Commander 
Ryan’s office.”’ 

He stared at his wrist watch. glancing 
up now and then to observe Gregg 
The Australian was busy filling his pipe 

At last Easton got up, rather hesi- 
tantly, then strode out of the Stubé 
without looking back 

“Why didn’t you kill him when he 
called you a swine?’’ Anderson asked 
funny little guy 
who’s a bit more barbed-wire happy 
than you or me. He’s lost without his 
wife to get his slippers. He must be 
close to forty. Well, he’ll go home and 
be a hero and bully the office boy again 
I wouldn’t want to hurt him.” 

About half an hour later the camp 
adjutant entered. 

“Digger, old man,” he said. ““The 
S.B.0 What have 
you been doing to poor old Easton?” 

“IT guess I snore too much,” Gregg 
replied, rising. 


“Because he’s a 


wants to see you 


YVREGG,” Wing Commander Ryan 

J snapped as the Australian entered 
the tiny ill-furnished office in the 
Admin. building, ‘‘I didn’t expect to 
find you mixed up in such an incredibly 
childish business. This is the last sort 
of thing I want to be bothered with. I 
have told the parcels office to give you 
half a Canadian parcel at once from 
the reserve stock and I now order you 
to return Easton’s letter. You can give 
it to me and I'll hand it on. And Gregg 
I’m extremely disappointed in you.” 

“That’s too bad, sir. But I can’t 
give him the letter. I burnt it.” 

“Burnt it? Good God! What on 
earth for?” 

“If you want to stop being the wing 
commander I'll tell you, Paddy.” 

For a moment the wing commander 
glared at him 

“Okay, Digger, 
at last 

*‘Well, here’s why I burnt it.”’ Gregg 
said. ‘“‘Read for yourself.” 

And from the breast pocket of his 
battle-dress tunic he pulled the burnt 
letter. 

“Dear Mr. Easton,”’ Ryan read 
aloud. “I feel it my duty to inform you 
that your wife’s behavior leaves a great 
deal to be desired, particularly when 
you are away suffering in captivity for 
King and Country, to say the least.”’ 

The writer carried on for two pages 
in much the same vein A Major 
Jackson of the U. S. Army Air Forces 
had taken Mrs Easton to the pictures, 
and once to the Lido for a drink. Mrs 
Easton had put it about that Major 
Jackson was her cousin’s husband from 
East Orange. N.J., but a person was 
entitled to believe that or not, and 
anyway cousin or no cousin it didn’t 
The letter 


shoot,”’ he grinned 


make it necessarily all right 
was signed Mrs. J. Nash 

“IT see what you mean,” the wing 
commander said when he had finished 
‘‘Nobody but a fool would worry about 
this sort of thing. A fool or a husband 
I imagine.” 

‘So you see how I'm fixed.” 

“Yes. And Digger. I know you've 
forgotten what I said. Now the thing 
to do is to sneak a letter dated well 
back from the mail that 
tomorrow. I'll arrange to get one that 
looks as much like this as possible out 
of Easton’s batch and you can give it 


comes in 


to him.” 
“And they 
pilots didn’t have brains,” 


always told me fighter 


Gregg said 


admiringly. ‘‘Well, I’m glad that’s all 
over.” 
“Yes,”’ the wing commander mused 


“It was a lucky thing. “But if I hear 
of any Yank majors distributing chew 


ing gum around Wimblesham, Berks 
I’m going straight over the wire I 
haven't had a letter for six weeks.” 
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Last Round in the 
100-Years War 


Continued from page 5 


But it would be unwise to place too 
much importance on the personalities 
and decisions of individuals. The clear 
unanswerable truth is that all revolu- 
tions conform to pattern. They start 
from the bottom with the idea that 
the “have-nots”’ shall seize the posses- 
sions of the “‘haves.”’ 

But since a mob cannot lead itself 
it must eventually find the Strong Man 
to do the job. So the French found 
Napoleon, or Napoleon found the 
French— it is a distinction without a 
difference— and the rivers of Europe 
ran with blood. The English found 
their Cromwell, the Germans found 
their Hitler, the Irish found their De 
Valera, the Chinese found their Sun 
Yat-sen, the Italians found their Mus- 
solini, and the Russians found their 
Lenin. And in every case death and 
warfare followed in the wake 

I am not arguing that revolution is 
necessarily a crime against humanity. 
I am merely stating that it is an 
expression of the mob and becomes the 
tool of the tyrant. 


The Cruelty of Revolution 


Violent revolution, like war, never 
settles anything. It merely substitutes 
one tyranny for another and, usually, 
the second is more severe than the 
first. It may look like progress but the 
expulsion of King Alfonso makes room 
for General Franco, just as the end of 
the Tzars is the beginning of Lenin 
and Stalin. The violent revolution 
destroys itself whereas the graduated 
revolution without bloodshed can alter 
almost anything from the tides to the 
seasons. You might say that America 
is an exception and that her revolution 
gave birth toa nation. That is partially 
true but at best it brought the baby 
somewhat earlier than was expected 
Nothing could have prevented the 
ultimate creation of an independent 
United States. 

Historically there is a definite simi- 
larity between the position of Russia 
today and France at the birth of the 
19th century. The cruelty of the 
French Revolution shocked the human 
conscience throughout the civilized 
world, but the cry of “Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité’”’ won the minds of idealists 
in every country. Even among the 
English aristocrats there were many 
who saw in Napoleon’s campaigns a 
crusade to bring freedom and equality 
to the world. 

But there were two men who did 
not allow their minds to become con- 
fused. One was Napoleon, who was 
determined not only to enslave the 
French but all Europe; and the other 
was the Duke of Wellington, who was 
damned well determined to see that 
he didn’t. And if my language seems 
out of place may I remind you that 
Wellington was a great swearer? 


Two Blows To Red Prestige 


Napoleon faced a coalition led by 
England: Stalin faces a coalition ‘led 
by the U. S. “‘Wherever my armies 
went,”’ said Napoleon in exile, “‘there 
we found British ships. It was the 
sea that defeated my armies.’’ Wher- 
ever Stalin turns today there is the 
terrible, unfathomable might of the 
U.S. allied to the endless resources of 
the British Empire. He knows that 
he can put Europe to the sword but 
that in the end there can only be for 
him the poisoned phial or the firing 
squad 


The Berlin air lift and the war in 
Korea have been staggering blows to 
Russian prestige. Therefore we are 
entitled to assume that these two 
factors, plus the atom bomb, have 
cooled the ardor of Stalin as a potential 
military conqueror of the warld. He 
may, and probably wiil, encourage his 
satellites in Asia to go on dying in the 
jungle or in the hills, but their ardor 
for sacrifice must be chilled by the 
aloofness of Russia’s military might 
Unless all human calculations aré 
wrong the threat of a third war is 
definitely receding. 


An Even Hotter Cold War 


Then will Russia come to terms with 
the West? Are we to find a formula 
whereby the Bear, the Lion and the 
Eagle will lie down together in perfect 
amity? Can Communism and Capital 
ism agree there is room in the world 
for both and that a little friendly 
rivalry between competing ideologies 
will not really do either anv harm? 

1 would answer that question by 
quoting the British Communist news 
paper Daily Worker on the day that 
President Truman, after his visit to 
General MacArthur, enumerated a 
four-clause policy of peaceful co-opera 
tion between Russia and the West 


In the most aggressive and threat- 
ening attack on the Soviet Union he 
has vet made, President Truman last 
night declared his intention of fur- 
ther intensifying U. S. world-wid 
war preparations. In phrases of 
almost Hitlerian hysteria he de- 
manded that the Soviet Union give 
positive proof of its intention to work 
for peace. After gloating on the way 
the United States military jugger- 
naut had smashed through Korea... 


Well, there, | think, you have the 
answer. Robbed of any reasonable 
chance of military conquest Stalin is 
almost certain to call for a_ fierce 
intensification of the ideological war 
The policy of agitation ‘will take on a 
new and venomous strength not only 
among the backward areas of Asia but 
in the very citadels of Western de 
mocracy. 


Fifth Columns Without Bugles 


Strikes will be fomented, the mind 
of the workers will be poisoned not 


only toward their employers but 
toward their responsible trade union 
leaders. 


And in all of our universities the 
natural tendency of the educationist 
to despise the prizes of capitalism 
which are beyond his grasp will affect 
the minds of the young and send many 
of them as Communist agitators into 
a wicked world 

By every device that can be used 
Russia will endeavor to undermine 
the morale and the ecenomic stability 
of the West while chanting the praises 
of peace on earth. The cold war will 
go on, intensified, embittered, un 
scrupulous. Nor will the West win 
that war by merely standing on the 
defensive any more than it would 
have defeated North Korea by digging 
itself in. 

Capitalism as the economic expres 
sion of individualism and human 
freedom is facing the fiercest onslaught 
of its existence. Nor is it a battle 
where the enemy can be identified by 
his uniform. The allies of Marxism 
are myriad and the difficulty is that 
so Many are unconscious of the part 
they are playing. 

This is a 100-years war and we are 
entering on the final stages. The fifth 
columns are on the move, even if we 
hear no bugles nor the sound of 
marching feet upon the road. * 
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Preparedness is the surest Prevention of Aggression 
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There’s No Down Payment 
On An Igloo 


Continued from page 18 


looked for a sheltered patch of hard 
packed drifted snow at least four feet 
deep. Then he took his 18-inch snow 
knife and began to cut blocks of snow 
which he fitted into a neat circle about 
20 feet in diameter. He built his igloo 
in an unending spiral which meant that 
the first layer of blocks started small 
then grew larger and then grew smaller 
again as they doubled back over the 
original layer. Each block was flat 
but the igloo itself, of course, seemed 
to curve because the blocks were cut 
on a bias so that they tilted toward the 
apex. Also each block had to be nar 
rower at the top than at the bottom. In 
fact every block in Isha Kudluk’s igloo 
and there were hundreds 
different shape from every other block 
Isha judged each by eye and cut them 
effortlessly and swiftly without stop 
ping. When his igloo was finished it 
was so free of cracks that it needed no 
snow for mortar as some igloos do 

Isha built his igloo standing inside 
the circle of blocks. He got his first 
two courses from outside the circle 
When it got too high to jump over he 
started digging inside the igloo, cut 
ting the snow away from under his 
feet. In that way his house grew up- 
ward and downward simultaneously. 
However, he left a two-foot square in 
the centre until the very last. He used 
this as a platform to stand on when he 
put in the final keystone arch. 

Over the front door Isha built a 
window. As always it faced north so 
that the light would be indirect. Isha 
knows all about indirect lighting 
Under the window he built a little snow 
ledge to catch the sunlight and reflect it 
into the igloo. 4 

To make the window itself he dug a 
hole at the nearest water source the 
size of a washbasin and then dug down 
from that to water. When the water 
filled the hole and froze to a depth of 
two inches, Isha cut out his ice window 
Above it, on the face of the igloo, he cut 
a small air vent which he protected 
with another ledge directly above 

The average family-sized igloo like 
Isha’s is between 15 and 20 feet in 
diameter and eight or 10 feet high 
Trail igloos, which can be built in about 
an hour, are never more than eight feet 
wide A told me of one 
exceptionally large igloo he’d seen on 
Hudson Straits which was 15 feet high 

It had been built on 
Eskimo woman who 
Sut this 


Was a 


missionary 


and 35 feet across 
the orders of an 
was leader of the settlement 
is most unusual. 

Large family may 
many as four smaller 
attached in line to the main one and 
joined by entrance 
course, vary in some details in different 
parts of the Arctic 

I stayed a night in the four-cell igloo 
of Innukput, an Eskimo patriarch who 
was leader of a small settlement about 
60 miles from Port Harrison. Other 
igloos of two, three and four cells 
were grouped around the main igloo 


igloos have as 


‘cells”’ igloos 


holes [gloos, ot 


Light Inside Is Good 


I entered the igloo on hands and 
knees, crawling down three or four 
steps and into a small opening. The 


opening was shielded from the wind by 
a snow porch whose position was 
changed daily as the wind varied. In 
the first cell, still on my hands and 
knees, I was told to knock the loose 
snow off my clothing. The dogs’ har 
ness was kept in this cell and on cold 
days the dogs themselves were allowed 
in 


Then I crawled 
into the second cell. 
me didn’t crawl, incidentally 
squat and supple they just seemed to 
squeeze through like toothpaste 

In this second cell we left our trail 
gear and outer clothing. We opened 
the packing case door into the third 


through the door 
The Eskimos with 
Being 


cell and moved past the cartons of 
flour, baking powder, tea, dog food 
and seal meat stored here, then into 
the door of the large igloo which 


formed the main living quarters. 

To do this we went down another 
set of steps and then stood erect in a 
square well about eight feet across 
surrounded on three sides by a snow 
ledge which was two or three feet 
higher. This was the Innukput’s sleep 
ing and cooking platform 

On the left side, by tradition, Innuk 
put’s mother had her cooking area; 
on the right, his wife worked. At the 


end, farthest from the door, was the 
sleeping area 
Mrs. Innukput worked under a 


frame of light wood latticework, sup 
ported by pegs driven into the walls 
from which hung a good deal of wet 
clothing and a tea kettle. Under the 
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kettle on a_ packing box sat the 
igloo’s only source of warmth and 
light- the seal oil koodluk (pronounced 
**koodlie”’ 

This was a deep saucer-shaped 


receptacle full of seal oil which had 
been rendered down by the sun. In it 


floated a skin wick. In the daytime 
the light inside the igloo was good 
enough to take pictures with a good 


camera. At night the kood/uk supplied 
enough light so the Innukputs could 
read their Bible, which was bound in 
skin and occupied a place of honor on a 
packing case near one wall. The Bibk 
is the only book translated into gener 
ally understood modern Eskimo. All 
Eskimos take their religion seriously 
and almost all of them can read from 
the age of eight 

We carefully removed the last traces 
of snow from our feet —even wiping the 
soles of our moccasins — then sat down 
on the sieeping platform which serves 
as furniture in all igloos It 
covered by a mat woven out of willow 
brushes; over which caribou skins were 
stretched 


was 


As soon as we were seated Innukput 
offered us the inevitable cup of tea 
Eskimos drink it almost continually 
Innukput didn’t throw out the tea 
leaves but simply kept adding more 

together with slices of snow chopped 
from a block brought in by one of her 
sons We also accepted a 
Eskimo bannock, a concoction of flour 
baking powder and water, fried in deep 
seal oil and tasting rather like a dough 
nut 

The Innukputs eat raw fish, raw 


piece ol 
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game birds and raw seal blubber. | 
didn’t. I had my own grub along. 

When it was time for bed the 
Innukputs, like most Eskimos, slept 
naked inside individual hi bags. I! 
peeled down to heavy woolen under- 
wear which I wore inside my sleeping 
bag. : 

The temperature inside the igloo was 
close to freezing. If the temperature 
rose above 40, the roof would start to 
drip and the snow would 
“breathe”? and lose its” insulating 
qualities. In spite of this low tempera 
ture the lack of draughts made the 
interior quite comfortable 


cease to 


They're Mad on Rummy 


The average life of an igloo is two 
months. Some Eskimos build a new one 
every month (chopping a hole in the 
old one as they leave- why I don’t 
know Old igloos have dripping ice 
patches on the ceiling and I’ve waked 
more than once to the clammy “ping!”’ 
of ice water on my forehead 

Igloo life is simple but not mono 
tonous. Besides his Bible the eastern 
Arctic Eskimo I met enjoys a series of 
parlor games. He is a first-rate checkers 
player’ and he gambles at the most 
ungodly form of rummy with .22 shells 
as stakes. He also plays a form of 
“puzzle peg’’ with a soapstone board 
and ivory quills; he’s also moderately 
fond of Chinese checkers 

The igloo often contains a gramo 
phone and old records, an ancient 
alarm clock .and the occasional calen 
dar. But there are no pin-ups—the 
Eskimo weuld consider them in- 
decent. He’s a highly moral man who 
doesn’t drink or steal. 

In spite of its utility and cheapness 
an igloo wouldn't solve the white man’s 
housing problem. Few white men are 
rugged enough to live in them for long 





The stench from seal oil and drying 
clothes and the stale air are almost 
unbearable at first—-though you can get 
used to it. The ventilation is primitive 
The bed clothes are always damp. Small 
wonder the Eskimo has the highest TB 
rate of any race. 

But he is not encouraged to live 
indoors in the white man’s fashion 
If he did he conld never go back to 
igloo life. One winter our maid Caroline 
froze her heel and spent the winter at a 
hospital in Cochr.cne, Ont. Her young 
daughter stayed in a house in the 
settlement. Next season they tried to 
go back to igloo life. They lasted just 
one mth. It had become too rigorous 
for tuem. Now they can never live in an 
igloo again 

This will not greatly bother Caroline 
who makes her living as domestic, 
but the majority of Eskimos are hun 
ters and a denial of igloo life would be 
disastrous for them 

One other thing would be disastrous 
for an Fskimo: if his igloo caved in. | 
have seen igloos burn—or at least their 
interior has burned and ruined the 
igloo and I have seen them melt away 
in the spring. But I have never seen or 
heard of an igloo falling apart because 
it Was jerry-built 

The Eskimos are merciless kidders 
If one of their number was that careless 
about his igloo he’d have to leave the 


Arctic oo 
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Pushover in Formosa ? 


Continued from page 10 


All who could be identified as leaders, 
including the 14 who had parleyed with 
Governor Chen Yi, were shot. All 
those named by informers as _ partici 
pants in the rebellion were shot (one 
was the president of Taiwan Univer- 
sity, a scholar of some note In one 
village every able-bodied man _ was 


taken out and shot, just by way of 


example. It was reported 30,000 For 
mosans were killed. 

Just last summer ex - Governor 
Chen Yi himself was shot by the 
Chiang governmeént in Formosa. But 
he wasn’t shot for what he did in put- 
ting down the rebellion. He was shot 
for trying to make a deal with the 
Communists. 

You can see why Formosans today 
are afraid to talk. You will notice this 
article contains very few direct quota- 
tions. I was warned not to quote 
people— not only to withhold names 
but to conceal the faintest hint of 
where I got my information. One 
Formosan talked to an American re- 
porter not long ago and was quoted 
as ‘“‘a professor who spent years in the 
U.S.” That was enough to identify 
him. The professor disappeared. 

Formosa under the Nationalist re- 
gime has five police forces— the so- 
called Peace Preservation Corps, mili- 
tary police, provincial police, municipal 
police and (most important) secret 


police. Until this fall the secret police 
could arrest anyyne without warrant 
and without notifying anyone else, 
hold him incommunicado at their 
pleasure, try him in secret without 
counsel. Governor Wu _ has now 


managed to stipulate that the secret 
police must get the concurrence of the 
provincial (uniformed) police before 
making any arrest--so at least their 
relatives can find out what's happened 
to people who disappear. He hopes 
soon to get them the right to have 
counsel] at secret military trials 


Elections for Racketeers 


Everyone in Formosa has the feeling 
he is being spied on. Correspondents 
believe that four or five secret police 
agents are stationed at the Friends of 
China Club- where most foreign re- 
porters live. At lunch one day my 
companion was joined by a woman he 
introduced as another correspondent. I 
remember noticing that her lacquered 
fingernails projected a full inch beyond 
her finger tips and thinking they must 
be an impediment in typing. 

After lunch another friend tapped me 
on the shoulder. ‘tI hope you didn’t 
talk too freely to that dame,”’ he said. 
“She claims to be a reporter, but she 
hasn’t filed a line in three months. We 
think working for the secret 
police.” 

Premier Chen Cheng admits that 
“more than 5,000” political prisoners 
are now being held in Formosa. Other 
estimates run as high as 15,000. No- 
body knows how many of these have 
been tried or what goes on at the trials, 
but sentences and executions are being 
announced at a rate of 30 to 40 a week. 

All this gives you a queer feeling 
when the Nationalists refer to their 
island territory as ‘“‘Free China.” 
Formosa is a little freer than Alcatraz 
but not nearly as free as a well-run 
Borstal-type jail. You can’t get into 
the country without the direct permis- 
sion of the Chiang Government; con- 
suls or ambassadors don’t issue visas 
until they have cabled Formosa for 
permission. And to get out again you 
have to apply to two police forces, 
have your passport scrutinized three 
times and supply five pictures before 


she’s 
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you get an exit visa. For Europeans 
this is all a matter of form: for Chinese 
or native Formosans it is not 

You hear a good deal about the 
recent “‘free elections’’ for local muni- 
cipal councils. They really were free 
in the sense that they were cleanly run 
with secret ballots. A great many 
Kuomintang (Government) candidates 
were defeated. But ‘Il was amazed to 
discover that among the men actually 
elected were several notorious rene- 
gades who had been informers after 
the 1947 rebellion. 

“The answer is simple,” a friend 
said. ‘‘No decent man of any stature 
would run in those elections. The 
candidates were renegades, racketeers 
or nonentities.”’ j 

On the other hand this undeniable 
hatred of so many Formosans for the 
regime, plus Communist skill at sub- 
version and infiltration, can be argued 
as justification for the lack of civil 
liberties in Formosa. No government 
can be too finicky about civil liberties 
in time of real emergency 

The Chiang Government has had 
plenty of cause to fear treason. Not 
long ago the deputy chief of staff, a 
man privy to all official secrets, was 
executed as a Communist agent. So 
was the president of the Taiwan power 
company. So were four chiefs of police, 
three of them Chinese and Kuomintang 


rice, digging in with chopsticks and 
occasionally spooning more rice from 
the tub with a long-handled garden 
trowel. An American friend beside me 
said: ‘‘You can see it’s a lot cheaper 
to feed these boys than 700,000 G.I.s. 
And they thrive on it too.” 


‘ 


Better the Devil They Know 


As for the government itself, most 
observers agree the men now in control 
are honest; certainly they have brought 
in real reforms 

There has even been an attempt to 
cut down graft or “squeeze” as the 
Chinese call it. In the army, competent 
officers like Marshall Sun have made a 
real clean-up. Nationalist publicity 
handouts tell you 150,000 men have 
been dismissed from the army. Actually 
most of the 150,000 never existed 
They were the “paper soldiers’? with 
whom grafting generals padded pay- 
rolls. Today generals don’t pay their 
troops; each man is paid directly on 
photographic identification. Generals 
no longer buy the rice and sell half of it 
on the black market; the food is 
actually getting to the men for a 
change. Also there really have been 
some people fired from the army 
including a number of generals 

These reforms have not made the 
Chiang regime popular with Formosans 
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ON HER BLINDNESS 


(With apologies to J. Milton) 


When I consider how my wife has spent 


Near half my pay for hats of doubtful taste 


While I, in anguish, must condone this waste, 


My soul and pocketbook both badly bent, 


I sigh. My spouse, it seems, I can’t prevent 


*From donning such chapeaux as she thinks smart, 


And though she cherisheth poor me, her heart 


When Fashion rules the roost, is but cement, 


“My dear,” I fondly ask, “show can you hope 


To wear a style which is a cross between 


A bunch of flowers or nest of birds with quills 


And held in front like some ophthalmoscope?” 


She laughs. All right, this country’s free, my Queen, 


They also laugh who only pay the bills! 


—Tommy Tweed, 
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members. No wonder the government 
fears a knife in its back. 

But this brings up a fundamental 
How much reliance can be 
What good will it 


question: 
put in this regime? 
be as anally? 

Englishmen are fond of saying that 
American Far Eastern policy is un 
realistic. Washington won’t recognize 
Red China, they say, because so many 
Americans go into hysterics at the very 
word ““Communism.”’ They won't face 
the cold fact the Reds are in power to 
stay, whether we like it or not. 

There’s some truth in this but it’s 
not the whole story. Intelligent Ameri- 
cans who support U.S. policy are just 
as realistic as the English; events may 
prove them more so. Their case is brief 
and blunt: ‘‘We’ll be at war with Red 
China any time now. Why throw 
away 700,000 troops, trained and on 
the spot?”’ 

At Taiwan golf club one afternoon, 
where several hundred troops are 
billeted, I watched a platoon get its 
evening rations. The men squatted 
around a huge iron tub full of boiled 


but they have made it less unpopular 
Old residents tell me that today most 
people would rather have the devil they 
know than the devil they don’t know 

rather Chiang than the Communists 
Two years ago they would have wel 
comed the Reds. 

Maybe some of them still would 
The Nationalists have a lot to live down 
here and some memories die hard 

But all agree on two basic facts: 

1. For its first three years the record 
of Nationalist occupation was unspeak 
ably bad. Soldiers looted, officials 
stole, 1 ormosans were brutally treated 
and nothing was done well. 

2. In the past two years there has 
been a great improvement. It began 
early in 1949 after General Chen 
Cheng, now premier of the Nationalist 
Government, took over as governor of 
Formosa. It has been especially 
marked during 1950— since brilliant, 
honest Dr. K. C. Wu replaced Premier 
Chen as provincial governor. Chen 
introduced many needed reforms; Wu 
has carried them out. 

Continued on page 56 
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Shes AS yout os Mr Sous led 


There’s a roar as the puck bounces crazily The spirit of Canada is typified in the 
away from the defending net. Gleaming 
skates flash and the boards echo to the 
thump of hard sticks and hurtling 
bodies! Once again Canada 
thrills to the excitement of the BREWING COMPANY LIMITED throughout the years has brought 
hockey season. On tiny ponds and our country to a brilliant nationhood 
in great modern arenas, hockey holds 
Canada in its spell. 









game of hockey. No other feature of our 
life illustrates so well the traditional 
spirit ol joyous, exciting competi 
tion. [t is this spirit which 


. the spirit which keeps the future of 
Canada .. . unlimited. 
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4 a gift 


that will long 

t be cherished 
..and a tribute 

to your good taste 


.. give a Henry Perkins Billfold. Choose 


from an exclusive range of new designs 





and fine leathers . superb examples of 


English leathercraft. $2.50 to $10.00. 


Made tn Cnglind 













LA LILLIA 
LUNCH AND PARTIES 





New table cookery magic. 
Three interchangeable sur- 
face units let you prepare 
exciting dishes right at 
your table. Amazing new 
cup grill makes the most 
delicious sealed sandwich 
snacks seals a taste 
tempting filling inside two 
crispy rounds of toast that 
you shape with the circular 
cutter. Besides these mouth 
watering sealed toasties 
you can make waffles, 
toasted sandwiches, bacon 
and eggs. It's for the 
family ... a gift suggestion 
for the hostess. See it 
wherever electrical prod- 
ucts are sold in Canada. 


Only $21.50. 
anantely 
e Quan Ractive 


FOR 
20 YEARS 


OVER 





priced 
a — = 
— ——a4 
'T iT BAKES MAKES TOAST 
TOASTS GRILLS WAFFLES PATTIES 


FORCE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS LIMITED 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
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First move was to get the army under 
control. No longer were armed men 
allowed to come ashore and raid 
the hapless towns. Each troopship 
was met at the dock by a party carrying 
machine guns; the soldiers were dis- 
armed and marched to a waiting train. 
They went immediately to rural camps. 

Next came an overdue land reform. 
Farm rents were limited to a maximum 
of 37! of the crop. They had run 
as high as 70°, , and the average was 
about. nO ., But actually land reform 
is less effective than official spokesmen 
pretend. While farmers got some 
relief in rents they still are afflicted by 
the rapacious and unscrupulous tax 
collectors 

Last summer they were ordered to 
pay their year’s taxes before the 
harvest when they had no money. 
They had to borrow from the govern- 
ment bank at interest rates up to one 
per cent per day. In some cases the 
loans were called after ten days with 
the harvest still unreaped and new 
loans were floated covering previous 
tax bills plus interest. The result was 
farmers had their actual tax 
burden increased up to 30°; . 

Then came stabilization of the cur- 
rency. China’s inflation had been the 
worst in the world (in Shanghai a few 
you paid $6 millions for 
lunch, then found by dinner time the 
meal had gone up to $14 millions). 
Chen Cheng called in the old Formosa 
currency and exchanged it for new at 
the rate of $400,000 for $1. The new 
issue was pegged to the U-S. dollar, $5 
Formosan for $1 U.S. They haven't 
been able to hold that ($1 U.S. will 
get you $10 Formosan today) but at 
least it hasn’t run wild again. 


some 


years ago 


How to Retire With a Fortune 


But below the top the regime is still 
pretty rotten. Not long ago a friend 
of mine here got a gift from home which 
had to go through customs. He asked 
how much the duty would be; the 
customs man said $135 (that would be 
about $13 in our money). 

“T haven’t got $135,”’ said my friend. 

“All right, how about $90?" said 
the customs man. 

“No, I haven’t got $90.”’ 

“Well, how much have you got?” 

‘“My friend said, ‘‘I’ll give you $40.” 
So the customs man pocketed the $40 
and handed him the parcel. 

That kind of thing goes too high to 
be ignored. Judges, police, all kinds of 
officials get their “‘squeeze.”” In a way 
the Government has encouraged this 
by rigorous economy: civil servants 
get such low pay they have to 
‘“‘squeeze”’ in order to live 

Even though they happen to be led 
for the moment by honest men, these 
are not the kind to die in a hopeless 
cause. ‘Too many examples prove the 
opposite 

At the time of the collapse on the 
mainland a year ago one of Chiang’s 


ministers turned up in Hong Kong 
looking for a visa to ‘visit’? Canada. 
Ottawa turned him down For one 
thing Canada didn’t want him; for 
another they’d had word from the 
Chiang Government that this man 


would “better serve his country by 
coming to Formosa.”’ 

Next thing Canadians heard about 
this would-be tourist he had got a 
Portuguese visa in Macao (a Portu- 
guese colonial town about 70 miles 


down the coast from Hong Kong) and 
entered the United States as a Portu- 
guese immigrant. He’s living on Long 


Island now, retired on a fortune of 
$1,800,000 
Honesty aside, the Chinese are 


realists too. They know the minute 
U. S. support is withdrawn the 
Chiang regime will cellapse. 


They talk of balancing their budget 
next year but that’s with ECA grants 
of $40 millions gold. Meanwhile, even 
with that help, their deficit is averaging 
257 of their $100 million budget and 
86°, of the budget is for defense. In 
other words the armed forces alone are 


costing $11 millions more than the 
Government’s entire revenue. 

Even that is a paper figure. The 
army wears American uniforms, uses 


American over-age ammunition. Prob- 
ably half its requirements are obtained 
free or at nominal prices. Moreover it 
is not fighting, not using ammunition, 
not losing weapons or men. It couldn't 
supply itself for the briefest campaign 
without U.S. help. 

Not long before Chinese Reds 
marched into the Korea war, George 
Yeh, Chiang’s foreign minister, told 





The Mourning After 


You ask how I know 

My youth now is spent? 

My get-up-and-go 

Has got up and went! 

But still | can grin 

When I think where it’s been! 


—Seymour Kapetansk». 


me quite frankly: “I think the United 
States will recognize Red China before 
long.”” He went on with the customary 
assurances about fighting to the end 
whatever may happen. But if he thinks 
U. S. policy is about to shift, surely 
he is making some plan for that! 
Here’s a story I heard in Hong Kong 
from a man who’s been 20 years in 
China and speaks the language fluently: 
“The Nationalists are already trying 
to make a deal with the Communists 
about Formosa; messengers have been 
shuttling back and forth. They’ve been 


in touch with some old friends in 
Canton now big shots in the Com- 
munist Government. These Canton 


Reds don’t really care about Formosa 
and they don’t care about Stalin either. 

“They think it’s mostly a matter 
of saving face all round, here's 
what they’re trying to work out: First 


So 


of all Chiang Kai-shek will retire 
That'll remove the figurehead of the 
hated enemy from the Reds’ point 


of view. On the other side it will release 
a lot of men who have to be personally 
loyal to Chiang 

“Then the Left Wing of the 
mintang will break off 
party’ (they’ve even got the leader 
picked out, an old historian and 
scholar who lives here in Hong Kong 
That party will make a proposition to 
the Communists. They'll ask to have 
Formosa turned over to the U.N. 

“They say the Communists will 
accept this once they’ve been ac- 
cepted as UN members themselves 
For one thing it'll keep the Russians 
from taking it over, which the Chinese 
don’t want any more than we do. So 
there will be an interim pericd before 
the island is absorbed into the People’s 


Kuo- 


as a ‘third 


Government of Red China. Every 
body’s face will be saved and the 
problem will be settled.” 

I don’t know whether this man’s 


story is right and neither does he. But 
if we go through the Korea war without 
plunging into a new world conflict, and 
if Red China returns to her pre-Korea 
role, then this solution to the Formosa 
problem seems to'make most sense. 
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For pots, boxes or garden 
Extremely early. Tiny Tim 
is only 8 inches high, 
dwarf and compact. Loaded 
with clusters of bright red 
A fruit up to one inch 
across. Though rather 
small, Tiny Tim gives 
you delicious fine flav 
ored fruit before other 
home grown sorts and when 
shipped-in tomatoes are so ex- 
pensive. Colorful and ornamental too for pots or 
garden. (Pkt 20c) (Y2 oz 75c) postpaid. 


FRE OUR BIG 1951 SEED 
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AND NURSERY BOOK 








| Modern Household 
Encyclopedia 
A “must” for every home. It will save 


countless hours of precious time—and 
many dollars in the helpful advice it 





« 
gives. In its 300 pages and with over 
200 pictures it covers 


. How to Make Moving Easy 
How to Select and Match Paint Colors 
. Removing Paint and Paint Spots 
Tips on Inside Painting 
Selection and Care of House Plants 
. How to Stuff Pork Chops. . . 23 
7 Ways to 


How to 


Hints on Jelly Making . 
Stop Hiccoughs Braize 


Broil, Fry, Roast, Stew, Boil or Ten 


derize—Beef, Pork, Lamb, Veal, Ham 
fish, Chicken, Turkey, Goose or 
Game. These are but a few of the 


thousands of subjects covered in this 
one priceless book 


Only $3.95 Postpaid 


FROM HOME BOOK SERVICE 
210 Dundas Street West 
TORONTO 2, Ontario 











KNITTING MACHINES 


New Improved Auto Knitters 
this winter in your 
etc 


Make 
spare time kni 
Make beautiful pair of socks i 
only twenty m Sell to stores, others 
Make diamond scarfs, mitts 
Mail 25c for work Write at 


mone. 
tting 
socks 
nutes 
socks et 
sample of 


Humen Sewing Machine Co., Edmonton, Alta 
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The Eccentric Empress 


Continued from page 21 


of Victoria in annual pilgrimage and 
then. collects at its flower show the 
choicest exhibits of horticulture, before 
which the entire town goes gently mad 
in Maytime. 

As even Victorians let themselves 
go on New Year’s Eve the hotel, in 
sudden lapse from the English dignities 
of Christmas, lifts its curfew for one 
night and patiently mops up the wreck- 
age before the stately New Year's 
dinner 

Once the Victoria Press Club, to 
enliven its annual ball, hired a broken 
actor to make a Communist speech and 
if possible create a mild diversion 
He succeeded so well that the ballroom 
witnessed its first riot, in’ which 
gentlemen broke one another’s noses 
and women’s gowns were torn off 


Widows Mourn at Teatime 


While all phases of Canadian life 
move through the Empress, they fall 
into pretty distinct categories which a 
veteran like John Rowlands’ can 
identify at a glance 

There are the Americans who pro 
vide more than 80°; of the peak 
summer travel movement their care 
less summer clothes, so shocking a few 
years ago, being now accepted = and 
the Canadians who flee from the 
Prairies and the Kast about the end of 
January to the comparative warmth of 
the Japan Current until by February 
the whole of Winnipeg seems to have 
denned up before the wood fires of the 
lounge. 

There are the politicians of British 
Columbia, the lobbyists, contractors 
and the usual army of hangers-on who 
haunt a_ political capital when a 
legislature is in session. More politics 
are made in the bedrooms of the 
Empress than in the cabinet chamber 
of the Parliament Buildings a_ few 
yards off 

In’ their moments of relaxation, 
however, the statesmen have con 
ducted some interesting jests which 
might scandalize the voter in the home 


constituency, as when a Speaker of the 
Legislature, having drunk deep, awak- 
ened with a shriek on the slab of an 
undertaker’s parlor where his friends 
had whimsically dispatched him; or 
when a politician of note was playfully 
chucked out an upper-story window 
but fortunately landed on a handy 
roof and rested there comfortably till 
morning 

There is that immortal clique of 
wealthy widows from all over Canada 
who lament the succession ‘duties 
om their husbands’ estates over the 
tea tables 

Then come the recurring conven 
tions, about 30 a year, from Canada 
and the U. S., with the customary 
jocular amenities of men away from 
home. ‘The corridors of the Empress 
ire the widest in the country, a useful 
arrangement. Down them have reeled 
some of America’s most distinguished 
drunks. And when the Varsity rugby 
team used to make its annual pilgrim 
ige from Vancouver these corridors 
provided ample space for kicking 
tackling, scrimmages and touchdowns 

The final and largest group, towns 
people of Victoria, spend little money 
in the hotel but they own it, evenif the 
C.P.R. holds the title deeds Every 
Victorian, one way or another, passes 
through the hotel’s revolving doors in 
the course of his education. The full 
course takes a lifetime 


The Trout Was Imported 


The youngster first sees the Empress 
at some children’s party or he will 
learn to swim in the huge seawater tank 
of the glass-covered Crystal Garden 
adjoining the hotel-- 20,000 swim 
mers a month. ‘The same kids, grown 
into their teens, will go to the Saturday 
supper dance. Then in middle age the 
Victorian male turns up once a week at 
his service-club luncheon or spends his 
summer evenings on. the bowling 
greens. His housewife repairs to the 
hotel for afternoon club meetings and 
invariably stays to tea 300 strong 
every day 

Though the Empress is thus estab 
“shed after 42 years as the central fact 
of Victoria and its most successful 
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“Perhaps this gentleman can tell us how long 
we have to stand before we get to King Street!"’ 
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Seventy-two per cent of 
Canadians 15 years of 
age and over, a total of 
6,620,000, said they had 
read one or more of 11 
magazines in Canada in 


a recent survey. 


These magazine readers 
are the good customers 
of the good stores in 
every city, town and vil- 
lage in Canada. The ad- 
vertising they read in 
magazines is LOCAL ad- 
vertising conducted  si- 
multaneously in all parts 


of the country. 


They trust magazine ad- 
vertising because long 
experience in buying 
products advertised in 


magazines has convinced 


ALL ADVERTISING IS LOCAL 


them of their quality and 


value. 


The $10 million that 
manufacturers and dis- 
tributors invest in maga- 
zine advertising each 
year is a power and force 
behind the sale of mer- 
chandise carried by 


every retailer. 


Mr. Retailer, it is YOUR 
advertising. It is de- 
signed to move merchan- 
dise from YOUR shelves. 


You may harness this 
force fully when you tie 
in your store and win 
dow displays with the 
colorful advertisements 


appearing 
magazines in Canada. 


Inserted by MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE a member of 


The Magazine Advertising Bureau of Canada 
137 Wellington St. W. ~- 


Toronto | 
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TO SEND GIFTS OF 
MACLEAN’S 


You still have time to order MACLEAN'S — the 
twenty-four-times-a-year gift that brings your 
friends Christmas goodwill as well as year- 


long entertainment, 


relaxation and interest-— 


MACLEAN'S is Canada’s most popular Christmas 


gift. THIS SPECIAL LOW-PRICE OFFER CLOSES 


AT 


MIDNIGHT DECEMBER 24th! You have only a few 
days left to fill in and mail your gift-price 


coupon below. MAIL IT TODAY! 





@®GIFT RATES 
4 Gifts only .... $5.00 


Additional gifts, in excess of 4, 
cost only $1.25 each. 


3 Gifts only $4.00 
2 Gifts only $3.50 
1 Gift only $2.00 


These rates apply to subscriptions to Can- 
ada only For gifts to British countries 
and U.S.A. enclose $1.00 extra for each 
gift. For all other countries, add $2.50 
extra for each gift. 


ORDER NOW—PAY LATER 
No need to send the money with your 
order unless you wish—we will be happy 
to bill you after the New Year 


GROUP OFFER 
If you order four or more a fts of Maclean's 
you may include gifts of other popular 
Maclean-Hunter magazines at these special 


ada. Please write orders for this special 
offerron a separate sheet, indicating maga 
zines required against each recipient's 


name 
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myth, still some of the old hands look 
back wistfully to the hotel’s brash 
youth. 

The blue Swiss eyes of Chef Anderegg 
light up as he thumbs through the 
menus and wine lists of the days before 
the first war when millionaires of the 
original coast boom drank champagne 
like water and ordered every dish 
specially cooked; when the economical 
table d’héte was unknown; when the gay 
premier of British Columbia, Sir 
Richard McBride, and his cronies 
thought nothing of a $2.50 check for 
lunch, plus the price of drinks—at that 
time twice a workingman’s wages. 

It’s a strange economic fact, Ander- 
egg says, that meals in a good hotel 
cost less today than in 1910 even 
though every other price has doubled 
or tripled. The reason? Ah, he sighs, 
the great age of gastronomy has died. 
In earlier times people appreciated the 
finer points of cooking and were ready 
to pay for them. Now a meal is only a 
meal. 

However, the chef admits, perhaps 
people are more sensible now than 
they were. Certainly the Empress 
maintains as good a table as any in the 
country. Anderegg is famous for his 
crab Louie, made of Vancouver Island’s 
unequaled crustacea, the only authentic 
culinary invention of the Pacific coast 
and now a password among travelers. 

As his crowning triumph the chef 
remembers the state luncheon which 
he cooked for King George in 1939 
trout from Washington State because 
B. C. laws bar them from commerce 
and breast of pheasant (domestic birds, 
alas, because the wild ones were out of 
season). The King, a man of gustatory 
discrimination, liked the meal so well 
that he presented its creator with a 
cigar 12 inches long, still lovingly pre- 
served in a sacred humidor. 


Lost: A Queen’s Wine Glass 


Jimmy Phillips, head porter from 
1908 to 1949, was an artist, too. His 
medium was human nature and he 
modeled it as a master. Through four 
decades this knowing little bantam of a 
man was the living link between the 
C.P.R. and every VIP who passed 
through Victoria. He undertook some 
queer chores in his time. 

Once he lifted the Duke of Connaught 
from under the eyes of his vigilant 
secret service men and smuggled him 
out a basement door for a_ solitary 
walk along the waterfront. 

Jimmy was the pal of the King of 
Siam, who brought 50 retainers and 
556 trunks and lost none of them 

When a Hollywood production, 
“Commandos Strike At Dawn,” was 
stalled for iack of silver powder to 
whiten Paul Muni’s hair, Jimmy found 
the essential ingredient in a second- 
hand store up town. For reward the 
make-up experts dressed him as an old 
woman and his wife as a baby to win 
the prize at a charity ball. 

Jimmy handles the drunks and dis- 
turbers merely by looking at them with 
steely eyes from his elevation of five 
feet seven inches and telling them to 
behave. Those eyes never failed, even 
with the quaint character who once a 
month donned a*cowboy outfit and 
yip-yipped noisily up and down the 
lounge 


Jimmy says today that at _ the 
Empress he learned one ‘profound 
truth the bigger the traveler the 


less style and deference he expects 
‘’There’s never any trouble with a big 
fellow,”’ says Jimmy. “It’s only the 
little ones that put on the dog. Jellicoe 
Allenby, Currie, Joffre, Laurier, Max 
kenzie King and the Prince— they were 
all just nice guys trying not to bother 
you.” 

Leaning on his shovel in his trim 


back yard, Jimmy admits that his era 
has gone. Rooms in his first days were 
$1.75, the best Scotch $1.25 a quart 
and a head porter’s wages $25 a month 
The hotel was less than half its present 
size before the two additions, the 
billiard room clicked and clattered day 
and night, the lounge was upholstered 
in solemn green with a royal crown 
on every chair and under the glass 
dome of the palm room a whisper could 
be clearly heard at 50 feet. (An 
eavesdropper there, overhearing the 
talk of two mining promoters, fore- 
stalled their deal and made a fortune. 
His name, like so many others, is safe 
with Jimmy.) 

Even the great days of tips, toward 
the end of World War II, have passed 
Travelers, Jimmy says, have started 
to cut down since the cost of hotel living 
rose. 

There is one gnawing little regret in 
Jimmy’s life. When Queen Elizabeth 
left her wine glass, clearly marked with 
lipstick, a bungling assistant porter 
forgot to preserve this priceless heir- 
loom. English-born Jimmy would have 
handed it down unblemished to _ his 
posterity. 

Men like Jimmy Phillips have com- 
bined to create a Canadian legend but 
behind it, well muffled and disguised, 
stands a pretty complex machine 

At its controls is Kirk Hodges, a 
tanned, compact and athletic man with 
bushy eyebrows and a poker face whom 
nobody would take for a hotel manager 
in charge of a $10-million investment 
His method is to leave his guests alone, 
to supervise his staff of 450 without 
raising his voice and thus to leave the 
impression that the machine works 
itself. The Empress was reported to 
have netted $200,000 last year 

Fourteen separate departments, from 
housekeeping, through horticulture, 
each a business in itself, are required 
to maintain between 700 and 800 guests 
and to service 573 guest rooms, the 
royal and semi-royal suites, the six 
lounges, six dining rooms, a ballroom 
and about eight acres of garden 

The housekeeping department of 60 
persons, under Mrs. Mollie Robertson, 
a calm and comely woman who has seen 
everything in her time and repeats 
nothing, makes up 1,000 beds a day, 
sweeps three miles of corridors and 
collects lost articles ranging from 
dental plates to a bag of beach pebbles 

Three painters are perpetually em 
ployed in redecorating, mending broken 
windows and replacing the glass tops of 
tables, which are broken at the rate of 
one a day. 








Elves Loose at Christmas 


The hotel carpenter has made, 
among other things, a snowball and a 
bird cage to hold dancing girls, sleighs, 
rickshaws and an animated skeleton 
for a doctors’ convention. 

A scientific young horticulturist, 
James Marlow, and his eight gardeners 
manicure the lawns, perennial beds 
rockeries and lily ponds, produce in 
three greenhouses enough plants to 
keep the borders constantly aflame and 
six times a year install 500 potted 
plants in the huge conservatory. 

Such statistics interest only head 
offices. Victoria has never heard of 
them, never seen the machine behind 
the illusion and never suspected its 
existence. This is as it should be. In 
any society the myth is more potent 
than the machine and in the gentle 
scented and half-mad society of Vic 
toria the Itmpress myth is anchored 
to the island rock beyond danger of 
dislodgment 

Anyone who doubts its hold on this 
queer town should look in here Christ- 
mas morning when the hotel turns loose 


its elves . 
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At Times We Are 
All Indiscreet 








> 


Yes, “The Duke Was Indiscreet’ 
London Letter, Nov. 1) and so was 
Beverley Baxter, as also are most other 
people at times. So what? 
uf way of life is the much vaunted 
rugged individualism so Windsor and 
Baxter both equally have not poetic 
license but capitalist license to say or 
write what they wish for profit about 
any person or his wife so long as libel 
laws are evaded. 

If a suitable price is available in the 
lifetime of the ex-monarch for recount- 
ing the near crash of his monarchy, who 
shall deprive him of exercising his most 
gracious prerogative of earning such 
lucrative return while both he and the 
woman for whom he renounced a king- 
dom still live to enjoy it? Walter M. 
Scott, Vancouver 


@ Baxter on the Duke of Windsor was 
as usual the best article in Maclean’s 
After time in England in 1948 and 1949 


I was going to get published a_ biog- 
raphy on a British peer, but the 
aristocracy thought that most indis- 
creet. I pleaded: ‘“‘But even your 


Crawford published on the Princesses, 
and then look at the Duke of Windsor 
with his memoirs.”” They then said 


with a distinct revulsion: “‘Huh. You 
know what we think of the Duke of 
Windsor! Stan Obodiac, Yorkton, 
Sask 


Do We Starve the Poets? 

We understand you claim to be 
Canada’s National Magazine. If you 
are living up to your reputation why is 


SOUP KITCHEN 









it that you never publish Canadian 
poetry? D. W. Davies, Vancouver, 
B.C 


See page 54 


Those Toronto “Standards” 

In Nov. 1 Maclean’s Blair Fraser 
continues his unfriendly reports on the 
Quebec scene. Referfing to recruiting 
for the Korean Brigade in Quebec he 
Says? ‘(Recruiting good in 
Quebec not good by stan- 
dards.” 

What happened to the much higher 
“standards”’ of Toronto, when we were 
able to read in 1940, in the annual 
report of the Bank of Montreal, that 
“one of the first regiments completely 
mobilized in Canada, through volun- 
tary enlistment, was a French-Cana 
dian unit in Montreal’? Victor 
Soucisse, Montreal. 


was 
Toronto 


Not Extinct, Sask. Says 


Re your story, ““How We Massacred 
the Passenger Pigeon,’’ Oct. 15— I wish 
to tell you that there are quite a 
number here as I see them every fall 
feeding on the wheat that has leaked 
out of the truck and wagon boxes along 
the road, and they stay all winter in 
the Black Strap coulee as they have 
been at our farm long after snow has 
come A. H. Morrison, Dundurn, 
Sask. 


@ In 1880 I was a kid of eight and | 
remember the passenger pigeons. One 


day a pigeon came down and lit only a 
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short distance from me. | 
and picked it up and took it home for a 
pet. After a few days I turned it loose 


went over 


but it wouldn’t leave...N. W. Kirby, 
Kirby, Ont 

@ My father, Peter McArthur, who 
arrived in Fort Garry in 1869 


that after 
a Caribbean hurricane the shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico was found strewn with 
a continuous windrow of dead pigeons 


announced to us boys 


two rods wide and two feet deep for a 
distance of 150 miles The 
inference being that all the 
there were had gathered in one flock 
which was destroyed by a great hurri- 
cane over the Gulf Duncan C. 
McArthur, White Rock, B.C 


patent 


pigeons 


Never a Dull Moment 


Our family enjoyed Elizabeth Arm 
strong’s story, ‘“‘Never a Dull Moment 
at The Larches” (Oct. 15 We have 
lived in Victoria and could just picture 
such a house and its occupants. We got 
a big bang out of them Marjorie 
Plumb, Toronto 


@ Your story by Mrs. Armstrong really 


gave me a lot of enjoyment A few 
No! a lot more articles and stories 
about B. C. would be greatly appre- 
clated Bevan-Pritchard, Victoria. 


Too Much Champagne? 


If the dates in Edna Staebler’s story, 
“The Isles of Codfish and Champagne,” 
are true, then Columbus ‘had better 
step aside for the founders of St. Pierre 


and Miquelon Roy V. Wilson, 
Dryden, Ont. 

Columbus (1492) was first; John 
Cabot 1497) close behind @ 
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The very latest wringer-type 
washer in Canada. .with exclu 
sive Easy ‘Spiralator’’ three-way 


washing action. Cleaner, faster 

oo quieter and more efficient... Easy 
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THE GRIN AND BARE IT SECTION 


TORONTO woman was head- 
ing home late one recent even- 
ing when she noticed a solitary 

figure heaving what appeared to be 
a large rock at a factory wall. The 
missile fell just short of a window and 
the hurler tried again. Convinced she 
had interrupted a break-in the wo- 
man mustered all her courage to 
shout, ““What are you doing there?” 
Whereupon the fellow turned to wave 
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his missile under her nose and shout 
just as angrily, ““Trying to bust open 
this &Mt$&)(M!! coconut!” 


An Alberta rancher who's had 
notable success raising sheep dis- 
patched a truck to pick up a small 
flock at a distant pasture and set 
off in his brand-new sedan to super- 
vise the operation. The truck just 
couldn’t carry all the sheep, how- 
ever, and later when he drove into his 
own yard with three sheep jammed 
into the back of the car he was met 
by a furious blast from his wife for so 
desecrating the first decent car they’d 
had in years. 

The sheepman waited patiently for 
her to finish, then asked quietly, 
“Why shouldn’t they ride in the car 

they paid for it.” 


A Parade scout who read a story 
here a while ago about a farmer who 
had difficulty mastering the art of 
driving provides a truly tragic tale 
of another tiller of the soil whose 
tractor suddenly started up while he 
was out of his seat adjusting a plow 
blade. Off went the contraption 
without him, roaring and floundering 
its way across the field, through a 
three-strand barbed wire fence, across 
another field and through another 
fence. Never did stop till it ran out 
of gas but the saddest part, says our 
scout, was the sight of the farmer 
racing doggedly after his tractor, 
gasping faint cries of “‘Whoa, whoa.”’ 


A few years back an Army officer 
was invited up for dinner to a 
friend’s home in Vancouver while he 
was passing through town. They 
had been together overseas; this was 
the first time the visitor had met 
the Vancouver lad’s charming bride 
and she served a fine meal. He was 


just hauling out his pipe, however, 
when his host hurriedly suggested, 
‘“‘Let’s get a breath of air.””. And as 
they strode, puffing, through the 
streets the bridegroom explained, 
‘*The missus doesn’t like smoking in 
the house.”’ 

Same fellow was back in Vancouver 
a while ago, invited to the same 
home for dinner, same fine meal 
but ashtrays, cigarettes all over the 
place, and the friend’s wife smoking 
with her coffee. As soon as the 
hostess vanished upstairs for a mo- 
ment he got a chance to ask his old 
friend about the transformation. 

“Oh, that,” explained the Van- 
couver man. ‘‘You see, turned out 
our next-door neighbor is a widow 
extremely attractive, too. She saw 
me setting out for my walk one chilly 
night and asked me in to join her by 
the open fire and enjoy a pipe in 
comfort You know, I only went 
once.”’ 

ee ¢ e 


The overnight train from Toronto 
had unloaded in Ottawa and the 
crew was just about to haul it out 
of the station to the yards when a 
Pullman porter hustled down the 
steps of his car and set a large suit 
case on the platform. 

‘‘Gentleman in lower four left his 
bag behind just found it lyin’ 
there wide open,”’ he exclaimed to 
an idling red cap. ‘‘You watch for 
him cause he’ll be back for it.” 

The porter scrambled up the steps 
again as the train started to* back 
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out of the station, but it pulled up 
to a sudden halt 100 yards down the 
track. Off the train jumped a Visibly 
indignant and redfaced man who 
raced for the platform, followed by 
the porter protesting, “But 1 didn’t 
know anybody was still in the wash 
room, sir!’ 

Snorting angrily the 
with shaving soap still gilding his 
jowls, flipped open his suitcase and 
hastily hauled out a pair of trousers 
which he pulled on over his long 
winter underwear. 


traveler, 


Parade pays 35 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. Vo contributions can 


be returned. fddress Parade. c/o 


Maclean's Magazine. 481 University Ave.. Toronto. 
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Now more than ever 
the Studebaker Champion 
is the one best buy in the lowest-price field! 
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For Santa. 
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